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Raoee’s -Viourr, Rose-rear, Rice, and 

other Tomer Powners. 
A liberal allowance to Shi 

Evozse Rowe, Perfumer to H. R. H. the 
Princess of Wales, 96, Strand, 128, Regent 
Street, and 24, Cornhill, London; 17, Boulevard 

des Ttalien Baris, dnd 76, King's Road, 

‘ighton. 


righton. 
T0038 eT Fe EE octet 1870. 
BRIGHT CHARCOAL 
IRON WIRE, 


“Star-Brand.” 

Rolled and bammered India and Bamboo 
Steel. 
HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
23, Ancuunce Lanz, 


Order through Mere! 
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Miscellancous Entelligence. 








Tous, Nourixo; Exssanert Nourwe, gob. 
Haumann, Hamburg, 23 July, 1871. 


DEATHS. 
At Macao, on the 30th August, Dos Frax- 


cisco Veiez DE Hoyos, of Cadiz, Spain. 
September 9th, at the Chaplaincy, Shang 
ry 


chil, 
Axxte Kate, infant daughter of Henry Scott 


Gill, Esq. 
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Deranreo.—Per mew, for Southampton— 
‘Messrs. F.S. Deacon, and J. H. Anderson. 
For Brindisi—Messrs. Chas. Schoiefield. For 
Mongkong—Mesers. Beale, Brown, Severans, 
and forty Chinese." Per New York, for Naga- 
saki—Dr. Dyer, Messrs. Mackay, and “Bl, 
For San Francisco—Lieut. Gardiner, Messrs. 
Kearny, and F.F. Jones. For Chicago— 
Lieut. Jas. Greene, F. Blatchly, and M. 
Savage: For New York J. 8. Ogden, U.S.N., 
and H. Gritten. Per Chusan, for Ninj 
Messrs, H. Murray, J. Miller, J. A, Aiaite 
land, and R. S..Gundry. Per Appin, for 
Chefoo—Messrs. E. Holdsworth, A. Zimmern, 
C. 5. Skeggs, Connolly, C. F. Schutze, and R. 
B. Williams. Per Yuen-tze-fei, for Foochow— 
‘Messrs. Kodewald, and Frater. Per Acantha, 


R Campbell (deck), and twenty-eight 
ipbell. (deck), nty-eight 
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ADVERTI SEMENTS DIPARTIAL, NOT NEUTRAL. 
COREA ‘THERMOMETER—SHANGHAL. SHANGHAI, FRIDAY, SEPT. 15, 1871. 
one 1871. 1870. 
PAMPHLET, giving a complete Nar- _ 1871, | __ 3870. | rae colony of Hongkong has not of late 
fe ee ee ee ee Date. | Night.) Day. | Night. Deen fortunate. Its commerce assaited by 
©. Freon Exrepirion in 1866 ; the U. 


§. Exrepimiox in 1871; and the Exes 
niox of H. M. S. Ruxcpovz—being a re- 
print of letters from the North-China 
Herald of 1866 and 1871. 

For Salo, at the North-China » Herald 
Office. Price 4-dollar—coin. 


Jdsep 54 Shanghai, 16th Aug., 1871. 





Ns 
IMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY, pa- 
tronised by all the World. 

Tusoret’s InnaNo-Litaxc, Vanna, Hessa, 
Jockey Cuvn, Fraxewaxz, and othier Per- 
fumes of exquisite fragrance. 

Rnntev’ Lavexper Waren, distilled from 
‘Mitcham Flowers. 

Rnow’s Tower Vixtcar, celebrated for 
its useful and sanitary properties. 

Roorev’s Exraacr oF Lote Jurce axp Grt- 
cenixr, the best preparation for the Hair, es- 
pecially in warm climates. 

Rnme’s Ducoxe On Soar, perfumed with 
Australian Eucalyptus. 

Roowe's Guycexe, _Hoxzy, -Wisnsor, 
and other Toiner Soars: 

Rowe's Ross Warer, Cosriate axp Fo- 
xa Crackixs, very amusing for Balls and 
Parties. 
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PASSENGERS. 


Awuven.—Per Suico-Nada, from Hong- 
kong—Mrs. F. Temple, Mrs.’ Caster, Mrs. 
Seymour, Messrs. T. C. Russell, L. d’Almeida, 
C. d'Almeida, and fourteen ‘Chinese. Per 
Acantha, from Hongkong—Twenty-nine Chi- 
nese. Per Bekar—Mr. and Mrs. Goldopink, 
Messrs. MaoRitchie, Bryson, Crutch, F. 
Wheeler, J. de Sa,’ thirty-six Chinese, and 
one boy.’ Per Nanzing, from Tientsin—Mr. 
and Mrs. Macfarlane, and seventy Chinese. 
‘Per Golden Aye, from Japan—Mr. and Mrs. 
Mowatt) Messrs. T. W. Stevens, S. MeClel- 
lan, F. Vincent, J. Meller, E. Stevens, 
Strobul, Glazier, Primrose, Francis, Macono- 
chie, Mathias, Roberts, Rolfe, J. B. Dudsield, 
B. Nelson. J. G. Smith, C. Cassell, U.S.N., 
and twelve others in Steerage.—Per Moyune 


from, Bingpe Aiea, Gubbay, Gundry, Kid- 





ner, Maitland, Miller, and Murray. 





the Kwantung Govertiment and by th 





terly opposed on every other subject, 
unite only in opposition to the trade of 
the ports; its residents overtaxed to sup- 
port an overgrown and expensive govern- 
ment; a police force expensive, yet 
very inetticient ; and lastly, the recur- 
ring destruction of the sea wall of the 
harbour, only to be renewed in the same 
flimsy style as before, at the cost of tax- 
payers already squeezed to the utmost 
limit of their capacity. Such is Hongkong 
in 1871. Those who were acquainted 
with the colony ten years ago, knew it 
as a rising place; its population con- 
stantly increasing, and its trade keeping 
pace. At the present time, the former 
may be said to have become stationary ; 
while the latter, notwithstanding in- 
creased facilities and new lines of steam- 








ers, seems almost to have entered on the 
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stage of decadence. ‘The external cir- 
cumstances of the colony can scarcely 
account for this. It still possesses a fine 
harbour, and has still the advantage of 
being situated in close prosimity not only 
to the port of Canton, but to the east 
and west coasts of Kwangtung province. 
It may, however, be said that it shares 
its want of prosperity with all the other 
ports in the south of China. Amoy and 
Swatow, for instance, are in little better 
stead; and the falling off in all three 
denotes some common cause. This cause, 
there seems little reason to doubt, is the 
excessive levy on goods, which has suc: 
ceeded in strangulating the trade of the 
provinces ; and it is noticeable that this 
tendency to excessive taxation seems as 
marked in the colony as in the native 
Government. In fact, the result of 
governing the colony from the Foreign 
Office, without reference to the wishes of 
the inhabitants, has proved in every sense 
a costly mistake, It did not need a new 
experiment to prove the evil result of 
irresponsible government ; yet irrespon- 
sibility has been carried on to the utmost 
limit within the colony, which has 
hitherto had to simply submit and suffer 
the consequences. ‘There is reason 
to think that the residents have them- 
selves been in some slight measure to 
blame for their endurance, for so pro- 
Ionged a period, of a false system. ‘The 
power of the Colonial Government to 
confer distinctions of rank may have had 
something to do with this. ‘Two factions 
yrew in the little colony, and folk were 
more intent on gaining the entrée to Gov- 
ernment circles than on looking after the 
welfare of the colony. At any rate, 
the Government grew more and more 
despotic, offices were multiplied, and ex- 
penses laid on year after year, till at last 
the colony awoke toa sense of the fact 
that it had been paying too dear for its 
whistle. We are, therefore, glad to find 
that, at the eleventh hour, some signs of 
a change are appearing. The non-official 
Justices of the Peace have memorialised 
the Lieut-Governor on the cost and 
inefficiency of the police force of the 
colony ; and, though in a style charac- 
teristic of the rank despotism which has 
hitherto been exercised within the colony, 
one of the Judges declares the petition 
‘illegal,and the Lieut.-Governor declines to 
allow the matter to be brought up in the 
Legislative Council, on the plea that it 
has been referred home—we are glad to 
have to congratulate our neighbours on 
their first step to a reasonable assertion of 
their position. We -can ourselves bear 
testimony to the strange composition and 
inefficiency of the police force with which 
a paternal Government has saddled the 
colony. It-would be invidious to point 
out the Shanghai force, maintained by 
ourselves, as a model ; but we have been 
spared the error of introducing an array 
of constabulary divided by race, language 
and religion, from the residents in the 





colony; who, on the -one side know 
nothing of the Chinese or Chinese ways, 
and, on the other, are equally obnoxious 
to the European residents. We have 
little doubt that, as a protective force, 
were the colony ever attacked by a body 
of troops, the Hongkong police might be 
found of gow! service. Asa force for the 
detection, or, what is of still more im- 
portance, the prevention of crime, it is 
simply the most useless body it has been 
our lot to encounter. We haye not space, 
nor would it be convenient, to go into 
details regarding the composition and gov- 
ernment of the force; but we willingly 
add our testimony to its present general- 
ly inefiicient state, if that testimony may 
Ue of service to the “colonists in their 
complaints against the administration of 
the Colonial Government. 





Summary of Hews. 


The English mail of July 28th arrived 
‘on the 12th instant. 

‘The Lords have rejected the Ballot Bill. 
A motion concerning Army reorganisation 
has been withdrawn, Mr. Cardwell accept- 
ing the whole responsibility of carrying out 





a plan. An autumn camp of exercise is 
again spoken of. The National Assembly 
has agreed to prolong Mr. ‘Thiers’ power. 
‘The works of a tunnel below the English 
Channel are shortly to be commenced, but 
are expected to Inst six years, Mr. Med- 
hurst has had an interview with Earl 
Granville. - 

Ahomevard mail leaves to-morrow, by 
the M. ME. steamer Phase. 

We continue to receive news of damage 
done by the typhoons that have lately 
happened on the coast. Hongkong papers 
record the complete loss of four ships, 
foundered or driven ashore, besides da- 
mage done to others; and the s.s. Acantha 
passed, while leaving Hongkong, two 
steamers, standing 8. W., and five disabled 
sailing vessels, bound for that port. 

‘Telegraphic communication with Hong- 
kong has been re-established. 

Two matches at Fives have been played, 
and several others are spoken of. One or 
tivo Cricket matches, too, are being planned 
—all indicative of expected cool weather. 
But itis only expected, so far;,the thermo- 
meter having ranged 5 a 10 degrees higher 
than last year, for the last ten days or a 
fortnight. 

We are sorry to hear that the American 
Eightare obliged to retire from the contem- 
platedinternational raceat next Regatta, two 
of their number having left for the outports, 
and there being now no time to replace 
them and give new hands the advantage of 
training. An attempt is, however, being 
made to supply the loss by an international 
contest, English v. Scotch. 

At the Supreme Court on Tuesday, a rule 
was heard in regard to a sum of about Tis. 
10,000 in the hands of the Court, which is 
claimed by the Trustee on the Bankrupt 
Estate of William Hargreaves, and the 
Trustees under the Bankrupt’s marriage 
settlement. A motion was made by the 
‘Trustee on the Estate to have the amount 





handed over to him, on behalf of the cre- 
ditors, and an order had been made by the 
Court calling on the settlement Trustees to 
shew cause why the motion should not be 
acceded to. Mz. Robinson appeared for 
the Estate, and Messrs. Ronnie and Har- 
wood for the Trustees under the marriage 
settlement. Mr. Rennie opened the case, 
and claimed that £2,048 of the sum in Court, 
proceeds of furniture, should be held for 
the marriage settlement Trustees, inas- 
much as the original investment of £2,048 
had been so settled, and it had by no sub- 
sequent dealing become alienated from that 
settlement. Mr, Hargreaves was examined, 
and Mr. Rennie having submitted his case, 
reserving the privilege of replying, the 
Court adjourned, resuming on Wednesday, 


-when Counsel were heard. Counsel for the 


trustee under the Bankruptéy contended 
that the original fund was destroyed, and 
that if any settlement existed it was created 
since 1865 and therefore void, under the 
Mist section of the Bankruptoy Act of 
1869, Judgment was reserved. 

The P. &O., it is said, are to resume 
their coasting line from Hongkong to 
Swatow, Amoy and Foochow, using the 
steamers Madras and Bombay ; their places 
being taken by the Geelong and Avuce from 
the Australian line, 

‘The last Japan mail was delayed through 
the Golden Age having, on the 8th, dis- 
covered the Costa Rica aground on Galatea 
Bank, GG miles from Hiogo.' The Golden 
Age returned to Hiogo and towed a barge 
down to enable the grounded steamer to 
lighten, but met her procoeding at 3.30 
a. on the 9th, so that she must havo 
got off with the night tide, 

On another page will be found a full 
review of a little pamphlet which has ox- 
cited almost as much interest, here, as the 
“Battle of Dorking” did at home. The 
clever article in Blackwood, of course, fur- 
nished the idea to a local writer, who has 
described, ina “Battle of Sikawei,” what 
is likely to happen when the hostile pla- 
cards, with wliich the coast provinces are 
now being inundated, have done their 
work. For the present, the Chinese res- 
train their subjects, while winking at 
the methods used to excite them. Some 
day, when they have completed their pre- 
parations, and worked the people up to a 
pitch of phrenzy, they will let go the 
reins and say—work your will; while, to 
foreigners they will say—we predicted this 
result if you persisted in your missionary 

e. ‘The writer of the present 
pamphlet supposes an attack on Shang- 
hai, which is partially sacked by the city 
mob, while the Volunteers and men-of- 
war's men are repelling an attacking force, 
in the open country. 

‘We also print to-day, in a supplement, a 
very interesting letter, by Baron von Rich- 
tofen, on the geographical and geological 
features of the provinces of Chekeang and 
Amhwei. We have'ad frequent occasion 
to follow the Baron in his tour through 
other parts of the empire ; and those who 
have read our previous reviews, will, we 
are sure, be glad to read at length the pre- 
sent letter. 

We notice that Baron de Meritens has 
published a pamphlet, entitled a ‘ Skete 
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of Our Relations with China during Three 
and a Half Centuries, from 1517 to 1869.” 

‘Trevtsm letters to the 9th say that the 
water on the East and. West plains had, 
during the past sixdays, fallen 2hto 3inches, 
‘The river water still flowed into the plains, 
the gapsnot having been filled up, nor does 
it seem likely that this will be dono until 
the river becomes much lower, which will 
be the case about the end of October: 
Sailing boats and canoes are the order of 
the day. Steps were being taken’ for the 
distribution of the 80,000 piculs of rice 
placed at the disposal of Li-hung-chang. 
‘The weather continued hot both day and 
night, and sickness was pretty genéral 
amongst the natives. A flock of wild 

- geese were heading south on the Ist Sept. ; 
last year the first flock going in the same 
‘direction was seen on the 2th Sept., very 
shortly after which cool weather set in. 

‘The foundation has been laid of the 
new church at Nixoro. It is to be built 
on the river bank, nearly in the middle of 
the foreign settlement. It isto cost $2000, 
and is to accommodate about 50 people— 
fully as many as are ever likely to occupy 
it. Our correspondent thinks it a pity 
that the liberality shown by the residents 
in subscribing to this new building, is not 
extended to the roads and jetties, An at- 
tempt was made lately to raiso a subscrip- 
tion of $1 per month from the foreign re- 
sidents, to keep these at least clean; but it 
somehow fell through, and they have 
reverted to their normal condition of dirt 
and disrepair. 5 

Last week, we called ‘attention to a 
memorial from a Censor, describing the 
state of anarchy ‘that prevails in Huxas. 
Another memorial to-day describes a series 
of outrages, and a case of official cor- 
ruption, that would seem impossible in a 
country which pretends to have any Govern- 
ment at all ; much less in the most civilized 
country of the world ! 

Wo: invite attention to the letter from 
‘Mr. Mahood, on another page; describing 
his experience of the effect of the Shan- 
sin-fan proclamations in the neighbourhood 
of Foocuow. A Naval Court, held to en- 
quire into the loss of the Loudoun Castle, 
has returned the master his certificate, and 
attributes the wreck to the shifting of the 
ballast, which necessitated cutting away 
masts.~ We are glad to note that the 
mate (who is justly commended in the 
Court’s finding), the second mate, and 
twenty-one of the crew, arrived in Hong- 
kong on tho Sist Aug., from Tamsui. It 
soems that they got away from the Southern 
savages before the Consul could send assis- 
tance ; they were not ill-treated. 

We abridge, from the Daily Press, an in- 
teresting account of a typhoon which oc- 
curred at Hoxoxoxe, on the night of the 
2nd instant. Great damage: appears to 
have becn done to the Praya and to the 
native craft, but less to the foreign ship- 
ping in harbour, though several vessels 
have been lost and injured at sea. The 
North-German ship Hans, from Ningpo, 
had reached Hongkong harbour, but was 
obliged by thé commencement of the ty- 
phoon to anchor off Green Island. Four 





anchors were let go; but all snapped | 


at once, and she drifted on the rocks, 


and broke up. All hands were lost, 
except a sailor named Dohm, who was 
@ragged ashore by- his dog. He was 
stunned while trying to swim ashore, by 
repeated blows on rocks and spars ; and 
the dog saved him. Coming to himself in 
the morning, he crawled to a village, where 
he waskindly treated, fed, clothed and sent 
to Hongkong. The French barque Nancy 
drifted on the rocks near Capsing-moon. 
‘The second officer swam ashore with a 
rope, by, which means all hands were saved 
except the captain, who was the last to 
leave the ship, and who fell off in trying to 
reach the shore. The brig Mexicana parted 
her anchors and capsized near Lintin. All 
on board were lost, but one sailor. The 
British ship Mongyne, bound from Rangoon 
to Foochow with timber, foundered ; only 
three lascars-avere saved out of a crew of 
$1 Indians and Europeans. ‘The men who 
have been saved can only give a very vague 
account of the affair. They were two days 
afloat and landed at Fat-tow-moon, just 
outside the Ly-ee-moon, where they were 
kindly treated by the mandarin, and sent 
‘on as soon as a boat could be procured. 
Canton seems to have escaped with very 
slight damage. It is believed that no loss 
of life or native craft occurred. The 
Dragon feast came off on the Sth, and was 
celebrated in Hongkong by a monster pro- 
cession, said to have cost $10,000. ‘The 
inelliciency of the Police is being made 
the subject of strong comment. A meet- 
ing of non-official Justices of the Peace 
has been held, and a resolution come 
to, to seek an interview with the Lieut.- 
Governor on the subject. 

‘The effects of the typhoon were equally 
severe at Macio, a private letter stating 
that four out of seven foreign vessels in 
that harbour had been sunk, as well as 
numerous native craft. Further news 
describes sad havoc with both. property 
and life. ‘Three vessels, the Eduard et 
Marie, the Vistula, and the Dutch bark 
Roline Marie have been wrecked in the 
roads. In the first named ship three lives 
were lost, and seven of the Dutch bark’s 
crew. Some 200 junks have been broken 
completely up, and a very large number of 
lives have been lost. ‘The damage on shore 
is on a par with the effect in the harbour. 
A joss-house fell and buried alive ‘all its 
inmates and many more that went in for 
shelter, and a number of Chineso were 
killed by the fall of a wall. 

The first issue of coins from the Osaka 
‘Mint has taken place, consisting of 180,000 
yen or dollars, and a batch of sen or 20 cent 
pieces. The new coinage not having been 
heralded by imperial proclamation was shy- 
ly received, and even at the custom house 
only taken at a discount, but this difficulty 
was soon put right, and there seems no 
doubt that the new currency of Japan isan 
accomplished fact. A $5 gold piece is in 
‘course of preparation, and the smaller 
silver pieces are wanted. Japanese enter- 
prise has had a fresh development in the 
direction of paper mills, several’ of which 
are expected from America. Hitherto the 
‘Japanese have been able to produce very 
good paper, but only in small sheets. A 
slight shock of earthquake occurred on the 
25th ulto. 
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‘The Africa, having completed the laying 
of the Vladiwastock cable, has left Naca- 
saxt for home. ‘The Gazette says there is 
general dissatisfaction felt at the non-com- 
pletion of the Russian overland line from 
‘Viadiwastock. A couple of blocks of 
houses in the city were burnt down on the 
8th, and the damage would have been 
greater, but for the exertions of 250 volun- 
teers from the Ocean. The Gazette thinks 
the dignity of the Consular Body will 
suffer by‘ the appointment of a Chinese 
official. ‘The Chinese mercantile com- 
munity are making ready for their expected 
Consul, by putting their books in order and 
preparing themselves to submit gracefully 
to squeezes. 

Our Yoxoraata Correspondent writes :-— 
At last the new Japanese coinage has made 
its appearance, but had a somewhat queer 
reception, for here’ the Custom-house offi- 
cers refused to take it; while at Hiogo 
they would only accept it at a discount. Of 
course, when orders were received from 
head-quarters that it was to be taken, all 
was right ; but surely it might have struck 
some of the wise heads connected with the 
Government to issue instructions regard- 
ing its appearance.—The case of Ohl v. 
Grigor of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
is concluded, and the verdict given against 
the Bank, thus muleting it to the tune of 
twonty-eight thousand dollars, It was, as 
will be remembered, concerning Silk hypo- 
thecated to the Bank by Seyd & Co., but 
claimed by the estate. ‘The verdict has not 
received an endorsement from merchants 
and public opinion, Unquestionably the 
Silk in question was the same as the Bank 
possessed under the hypothecation, and the 
case should have been given in its favour. 
The manager, however, might have beon 
more cautious with whom he was dealing ; 
Banks will be so in future probably, and 
Joans on Silk or other goods charily granted 
‘unless actual possessionis taken.—Owing to 
the present flag-ship Ocean being too large 
to dock, she is to be replaced by the Iron 
Duke, an iron-clad of fourteen guns, and 
drawing twenty-one feet of water, which will 
probably arrive early in November, that 
month being fixed for Admiral Kellett’s re- 
tirement and supercession by Admiral 
Hastings, lately in command of the Pacific 
Station.—The Japanese are starting clubs 
in Yedo on the European model.—The sailor 
from the Alma who cut down the sergeant 
of police, as noticed in a previous letter, has 
been sentenced to penal servitude for two 
years,—The silk roport by Mr. Consul Ro- 
bertson has been published, and contains 
much valuable information —The Adeen- 
ture has sailed for Hongkong.—Rinderpest 
is appearing. —The arrivals during the past 
week include the Harbottle, Mikado, Bom- 
bay str., Havila, Jongenbruin from Hong- 
Kong ; Jlione from London; Argo from 
Rotterdam; Una str. from Shanghai ; 
‘Mindin from Toulon ; Admiral from Naga- 
saki ; Edmond Gressier from Chefoo ; Aden 
str. from Hiogo. Departures : Salamis str., 
Peiho str., Jylland for Hakodadi 3 America 
str., Bombay str. for Hongkong ; Easterw 
Isles str., Thales str., for Hiogo ; Florence 
Nightingale for Foochow. ‘The following 
ships-of-war are in harbour: English— 
Barossa, Hornet; American — Colorado, 
Idaho ;' French—Alma, Linois, Segond. 
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CHINESE CHARACTER. 
Ose of the more marked features of the 
ordinary Chinese mind, and one which, 
at the same time, tends perhaps to keep 
Dack the nation from any real advance, 
is the utter want of definiteness of con- 
ception. While Western science basies 
itself in reducing all phenomena to 
rule, and from these rules deducing 
still farther exemplifications, the Cbi- 
nese mind, on the coutrary, contents 
itself with the vaguest generalities. ‘The 
science which marked the slight aber- 
rations from its caloulated orbit of the 
planet Uranns, and from these aberta- 
tions deduced, before mortal eye had 
observed if, the position and main fea- 
tures of Neptune has, for the Chinese, 
no existence ; and so long as his mind 
is formed on the same model as at pre- 
sent, and his education conducted on 
present principles, it is difficult to see 
how this first obstacle to advancement 
is to be overcome. Of course we are 
well aware that there are exceptions to 
the rule; but these exceptions, from their 
infrequency aud peculiar nature, rather 
go to prove its ‘existence than the 
contrary. It has long been a matter 
of note how extremely difficalt it is to 
obtain, in China, reliable information ou 
the most simple topic. We are accused 
of not knowing what goes on under 
our very eyes, aud of not being gifted 
with the smallest modicum of observa- 
tion, Yetnowhere in the world is infor- 
mation of a tangible nature so difi- 
cult to obtain, It is uot that the natives 
aro averse from atfordiug us an insight 
into the occurrences around us; far from 
this, it is from an embarras de’ richesses 
that we suffer. We hear five lundred 
versions of tho most simple story, 
each one more ridiculous than its fele 
low, yet so totally different that we 
are unable to arrive at any, even 
the most rudimentary idea of the 
true state of affairs. To take a recent 
instance, the more remarkable that it 
occurred almost under the eyes of for- 
eiguers—who can tell the true reason 
of the row between Chi jui and 
his quondam friend Li Kuen-mén? 
What progress again has been made in 
sifting ont the circumstances of the 
murder of the Viceroy Ma? or auy of 
the thousand and one political com- 
plications of the last few years? When 
we turn to natural phenomena, even 
those affecting the interests of large 
populations, we notice the same utter! 
indefiuiteness. What Chinese account | 
is there of the overiiow of the Yellow | 
River, which fivally resulted in a} 
change of its embouchure to a distance | 
of some three hundred miles? What; 
do we know of the circumstances of the 
case? What could we learn, from Chi- | 
nese sources, of the present condition of 
its bed, of the changes which have be-| 
fore taken place in the agriculture 
aud social relations of the large popu- 
lations living adjacent to its former 
course or dependent on it for their 
livelihood? for how many tiles its 
new course is uavi 





















permanently inundated aud to what 
depth &e., &e. ? Yet those are the very 
questions which it behoves first to be 












for the losses sustained, or likely to be 
sustained by millions. "So, again, why 
are the floods of the Yangtsve still a 
puzzle? How is it that year after year 
its valley is flooded, and that we cannot 
tell whence the main body of water has 
come? How is it that floods can occur 
which change the entire face of the 
country, yet of which wo know nothing 
except by their effect on the steam- 
boat traffic of the great river? It 
may seem strange, yet it is true thut 


the fluctuations of the share market | 


at Shanghai afford us more definite 
information respecting the interio: of 
Hunan than all the native publications 
of the empire put together. A more 
recent calamity, however, than avy we 
have alluded to, lias drawn our atten- 
tion to this subject. We know from 
foreign sources that the plains of ‘Tien- 
tsin have this year been flooded, and 
that the people for miles~round will 
have, daring the rest of the year, to 
subsist mainly on charity. It might be 
expected that a misfortune so wide- 
spread, aud oceurring so near the seat 
of Government, would have been de- 
finitely investigated. We might rea- 
souably have looked out for reports on 
the number aud extent of the districts 
inundated, and of the comparative 
amount of damage suffered by the in- 
habitants. Even though too late to 
prevent the flooding of the country, 
we would have anticipated au investi- 
gation into the state of the dykes, 
which of them are in good condition, 
and which have faiied aud from what 
cause; whether opening passages for 
the waters to escape might not be of 
advantage, and if so in what localities 
such openings had better be made. In 
fine, what are the approximate numbers 
in each district of the people left un- 
provided for, what is the best method 
of relieving them, for how long relief 








would probably be required in each |” 


district, and what should be its com- 
parative amount. Such investigations 
have all their immediate practical end ; 
yet to our astonisliment we miss any 
attempt even to inaugurate them. We 
are glad to see that the Emperor has 
ordered the appropriation of a large 
quantity of tribute rice to relieve the 
sufferers. Bat of investigation, as yet, 
there is no trace. Are we right in 
attributing this to the peculiar meutal 
stracture of the uation, or is China so 
corrupt that she could not afford to 
enter into details on so practical a 
subject ? 





JAPAN. 


Mitford called his recent 
‘ales of Old Japav,”, he hinted 
aut 


Wurs Mr 
volume 
at a very important truth, viz, 
order of things which prev 
Land of the Rising Sun, a dozen years 
ago, is rapidly becoming ‘matter of his 
tory. ‘The cinpire is passing through a 
period of transition. Secluded from all 
intercourse with foreign nations for some 
centuries, far more severely even than 
the Chinese, the Japanese have suddenly 
fig wide’ their gates, and not ouly 
admitted everybody, but have thensselves 
mitered on a course of imitation. Old 
toms are rapidly passing away, and 
ropean fashions are being adopted with 
readiness unknown clsewhere in the 























answered, in order to provide a remedy 


East. Yet, even in the sister kingdom 





China, we scarcely réalise the extent and 
importance of the changes through which 
the empire is passing. The mutations 
in the political world of Japan excite 
languid interest in our minds. It is, 
indeed, not of much apparent importance 
to us to learn that Sanjo has succeeded 
Nakayama as Minister of Religion, and 
that Okubo is now Minister of Finance ; 
nor can we be very much excited with 
the intelligence that Goto Shojiro has 
been offered the Presidency of the 
Kobusho or Board of Works, and has 
accepted the post. Yet all these changes 
are noteworthy, aud indicate the vital 
energy that exists in Japan, now she has 
thrown off her feudal system. The offi- 
cials under the Mikado deserve that every 
allowance should be made for them. 
‘They were new to their work, and to the 
conditions under which that work was 
to be done. It was natural, then, that 
some of them should fail altogether ; 
that others should make at best only a 
partial success, and that many changes 
should take place before the right men 
should be found to fill the right places. 
We have already called attention to the 
evidence there is of “thoroughness” in 
the Mikado’s administration. The offi- 
cers of state, though many of them edu- 
cated under the old regime, have exhibited 
much aptitude in accommodating them- 
selves to the changed circumstances of 
the country. They have also, in many 
instances, given up, with some self-denial, 
posts for which they seemed to be un- 
fitted, and have exhibited generally a 
public spirit and patriotism ‘that are 
highly commendable. The best informed 
authorities on Japanese affairs seem to 
think that the recent ministerial changes 
are for the better. The name of Saigo 
Kichinosnke, though little known in 
China, is that of a brave soldier ; and the 
important task of organising national 
army, which lies before the Mikado’s 
Government, can scarcely be entrusted 
toa better man. Why the Prime Min- « 
ister should be also Minister of Religion, 
we do not know, unless Sanjo is a kind 
of Gladstone, with ideas of the recipro- 
cally inclusive ends of Church and State. 
We hope very devoutly that Goto Shojiro 
is not like Mr. Ayrton ; and, indeed, as 
the Japanese are a polished people, it is 
not likely that they would entrust “a 
noble savage” with an important de- 
partment. 

Looking seriously at the state of 
affairs, however, we see cause for satis- 
faction in contemplating the prospects of 
Japan. ‘The Shogoonate has fallen, and 
t is clear that there will uot be any 

‘ious attempts made to reinstate that 
system. That it is so completely dead 
is strange. We have generally seen 
forms of government of long standing 
dic hard. Feudalism was not destroyed 
cither in France or England without a 
struggle which continued for some time. 
In Japan, however, though the Daimios 
showed fight, there seems now to be a 
very general desire to acquiesce in the 
inevitable. We are by no meaus ad- 
dicted to vague and indiscriminate lau 
ation of the existing rule; but, take it 
for all in all, it seems to work fairly well. 
We read that “the uew machinery has 
“ereaked too much for its engineers to 
“be entirely satisfied with it. A wheel 
“has been changed here and there, and 
“on one or two occasions the bearings— 
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“if we may carry our metaphor so far— 
“have become’ seriously heated, but 
“things have been kept going.” ‘This is 
agreat point, and much credit is due to 
the men at the head of affairs, for their 
conduct at a crisis of considerable peril. 
We trust Japan may show that she is 
not only quick to destroy abuses, but 
tenacious in adhering to the path of 
reform and progress she has entered on. 








CHINESE ORTHOGRAPHY. 

In reviowing, some months ago, an arti- 
clo in the Missiouary Recorder from the 
pon of the Rey. — Galick, we pointed 
out how consonant with the principles of 
Ianguago was his proposal tu substitute 
the Roman tenues aud medim, for the 
present complicated system of uu- 
aspirated and aspirated letters adopted 
in all modern text books of Chinese. 
Not only did the proposed change mark 
more clearly the aflinities of the original 
roots, and enable the student to trace 
them readily through their dinlectic 
changes, bat it substituted fur an 
artificial system, misleading. to the be- 
ginner, oue readily seized by the eye 
and retained in the memory, and which 
at ‘the same time marked the trae 
philological structure of the language. 
Whether we call the sounds g, d, b, 
as compared with k, t, p, sonants and 
surds, mediw aud tevues, soft and hard 
letters, matters little, the distinction 
may be sammed up by the explanation 
that, whereas in the pronunciation of’ 
the former some trace of voice remains, 
in the Jatter this trace is cut off 
abruptly by the contact of the vocal 
organs. 'This contact, amongst the ma- 
jority of the Chinese dialects, is more 
and complete than in corres- 
jonding Huropean sounds; hence pro- 
Tably, on the principle of Tuexs a non 
Tucendo, the so-called aspirated sounds 











of tho Chinese Janguage. To quote 
Max Muller's lectures on the scienco 
of language, vol. II, AML 
consonants are really checks, and their 
character consists in their producing 
for time a complete cessation of 
audible breath or voice. Both p and 
3, therefore, are momentary negations 
of breath and voice; or, a3 the Hindu 
gvammarians say, both are formed by 
complete contact, But differs from 
pin xo far as, in order to prononnce it, 
the breath must have been changed by, 
the glottis into voice, which voice, whe- 
ther loud or whispered, partly precedes 
partly follows the check.” “Adopting 
then, for Chinese consonants, the natar- 
al divisions into surds and sonaute, let 
us see how this division \will suit the 
other sounds of the language. Besides 
consonants or checks associated with 
vowels, we find other modifications of 
sound in the various “ breathings” pro- 
‘duced by narrowing different portions 
of the throat or Inrynx. So numerous 
are they in some languages, that 
their tabnlation or proper representa- 
tion by letters is a matter of considera- 
ble difficulty. In no respect do the! 
ordinary Roman characters, taken from 
a language be it remembered by no 

















means ich in these sounds, fail so mach 
as in their representation of the various; 
breathings—a failure the more dishear-| 
tening that the varions modern lan- 
guages of Europe, while all forced to! 
employ combinations of letters to ex-' 








press these sounds, have each struck ont 
a separate and independent system of 
their own, not one of which, moreover, 
attains the requisite phonetic sim- 
plicity or correctness. Like consonants, 
breathings are to be divided into two 
classes—the spiritus asper, and the 
spiritus lenis. The simplest form of the 
first is expressed by our letter 1, the 
latter is heard in the slight babble 
which accompanies the pronunciation 
of words such as old. art, ache, or more 
nearly in the Cockney pronunciation of 
‘my and, riy’eart, The Chinese language 
possesses comparatively few breathings, 
bat such as do exist may readily be 
tabulated, and will be found to fail as 
readily into their places as the conson- 
ants. Beginning then with , we may 
notice two sounds of the letter, 
simple, the other produced by 
tongue against the uvula, In Chineso 
we may hear the sonnds in breathings as 
hi, i; Wao, yao. Corresponding with 
these again are tho sounds of ¢, aud 
sh, with their correspondent lenes z, 
and zh; the former however not being 
complete in Chinese, which probably 
possesses no pure = sound. The 
Intter is, however, very marked, and 
may be heard in its purity in such 
words as shén and jén, the French 7 
being at once a readier and apparently 
less barbaric way of uniting the sound, 
than the abnormal combination zh. 
Tho third series is likewise incomplete 
in Chinese, which ssos no words 
corresponding with the aspirate th and 
but one f (unless in some of the const 
dialects) for the labial breathing. The 
last breathing is fally represented in 
the mandarin dialects by the sounds 
jw and w. With the exception of the 
compound sounds fs and cli, the above 
may be considered as having exhausted 
the consonantal alphabet of the Chinese, 
with the exception of the three nasal 
cheoks ng, n, m, corresponding in turn 
with the consonants q, d, b, or their 
and the thrills 2 and rh, 
jounds fs and ch follow the like 
division with the consonants into 
surds and sonants, which may be repre. 
sented by the characters ds and gh 
respectively. ‘Twenty-four letters or 
modifications of letters will thus ex- 
press the normal sounds of the lan- 
guage, and by means of these twenty- 
fonr, all sounds, so far at least as the 
inore regnlar dialects are concerned, 
can bo readily represented. As we 
before suggested, we cannot hope to ex- 
press the dialectic sounds of any lan- 
guage by the phonetics of another. 
How feeble are the attempts to write 
the sounds of even such cognate Jan- 
guingesas French and English, is known 
to all stadents,who bave endeavoured 
to make use of such books as “French 
without a master.” With Chinese it is 
an equal impossibility, an impossibi. 
lity the more complicated, as there 
exist so many dialects, many with 
sounds as radically differing as French 
and English. ‘The attempt to repre- 
sent these dialectic differences has 
been at the bottom of most of the difi- 
culties of Chineseorthography. Whether 
we take up Wade's Zsu Erk Chi or the 
translations of the Bible into Ningpo, 
Shanghai or Nanking vernacular, wo 
find the same helpless jargon of letters 
to represent sounds not existing in 
ordinary English. Were, on the con- 

















trary, the plain sheet of Chinese sounds 
placed before the student, and were ho 
taught their equivalent in the dialect 
he was learning, much of this redun- 
dancy would be done away with, while 
the ‘philological connection of the 
dialects would be preserved. Totake ono 
instance, what so easy as to learn that 
in the normal Peking dialect 1, before 
i,e, and %, becomes soft, and h before 
similar letters is sibilated. Those two 
represent the main consonantal changes. 
‘The new rale would apply to Ningpo, 
with the addition that the consonantal 
checks are not so sharp but that tho 
surds and sonants are pronounced 
mach as in English. ‘The dialectic 
change of y into 2g, and iw and w into 
v are equally simple; while. no one 
who has gone through the task of 
learning French nasals would find 
any difficulty in rendering the sounds 
of final n iu the Shanghai aud other 
dialects. Changes like these constitute, 
in fact the main differences between the 
dialects of the empire; they are ex- 
tremely regular in their occurrence, 80 
much 80 that once pointed ont in any 
patois it becomes a matter of com- 
parative ease to reduce them toa few 
short rules. The experiment of sim- 
plityiug the present unsatisfactory 
orthography adopted for the Chinese 
dialects, is at least worth consideration. 











REVIEW. 
‘Tax Barrut ov Sixawss: Reprinted from 
tho eening Courier. Shanghai, 1870. 

Nothing, probably, that has ever been 
written in China, has been more universally 
read here, than the prophetic narrative of 
the Battle of Sikawei, which we now have 
before us. ‘The state of politics in China 
gave fully as much ground for such a fore- 
cast, as the military position of England 
gave for the “Battle of Dorking ;” and we 
quite expected that some Shanghai 
“iterate” would avail himself of the sug- 
gestion. In common, we suppose, with all 
our fellow residents, we have read the 
“Battle of Sikawei” with interest, and have 
felt bound to admit to ourselves that the 
crisis which it predicts is not beyond the 
range of possibility. 

‘There are two ways of regarding the 
pamphlet—as a prophecy oras a narrative ; 
and itis on the former point that it has been 
most criticised. ‘The description is natural 
and interesting ; but would the battle be 
fought at Sikawei; and would a force 
which had succeeded in defeating Chinese 
troops in the field, retreat, and leave the 
Settlement in the hands of rioters? We 
are tempted to review the pamphlet at 
some length, having these questions in 
view. 

‘The writer assumes a sudden attack by the 
Chinese on the foreign settlements of Shang- 
hai. Placards such as produced the massa- 
cro of ‘Tientsin, and have just now very 
nearly caused outbreaks at Canton and. 
Foochow, had been scattered through the 
province ; but people disregarded them as 
they do now—probably ridiculed the news- 
papers for calling attention to them. But 
all at once, intelligence is received that the 
disciplined troops at Féng-wan-shan have 
murdered their foreign instructors, and 
are about to march on Shanghai, in concert 
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with a lange force of braves from Nanking 
and Soochow. A flotilla of gunboats, with 
more troops, is coming down by the river 
from Nanking ; and foreigners are suddenly 
called on to face the threatened attack. H. 
‘M. Consul has an interview with the Taotai, 
who of course protests that all is peace ; but 
of course fails to convince the Consul— 
who has fortunately passed through the 
ordeal of living twenty years in the country 
and learning the language, without sucumb- 
ing to Classical glamour. A Council of 
war is called, of which the Commandant of 
‘Volunteers, the Senior Naval Officer and 
the members of the Municipal Council 
form part; and the momentous ques- 
tion is discussed—shall the approach of 
the enemy be opposed; or shall the 
attack be awaited in Shanghai? Various 
reasons—the hope of saving property 
weighing with some, and the hope of 
taking the Chinese in detail, with others— 
decide an advance. It is Iate in the even- 
ing when all this is settled ; and a general 
muster is called for early morning, of all 
the available forces. Three hundred and 
fifty men from the ships of war in harbour, 
with four guns, three hundred and fifty 
Volunteer Riflemen, twenty-five Rangers, 
thirty Artillerymen with three guns, a 
body of old Volunteers not borne on the 
rolls of the Corps, and 2 hundred and 
fifty Sailors from the merchant shipping, 
constitute the available army. But 
besides these is another body — the 
undrilled residents, who are to be left be- 
hind to look after the Settlement and to be 
given, if possible, some idea of forming line, 
while their fellows go out to fight. We 
are tempted to quote at longth, the piece of 
satiro in which their appearance is de- 
scribed. 

“As tho onrolled Volunteers 
somble,—and all who had served in any 
corps were enrolled and armed by the 
Municipal Council, might be seen strag- 

ing up with half hesitating steps and dif- 
\dent micn the irregular infantry of the 
Settlement, with afew similar cavalry ; and 
as each reached the place of muster, he 
looked round instinctively for another .of 
his kind to keep him in countenance and 
occupation. It was not that these mon 
were less gifted than their uniformed 
neighbours, in the matter of stout hearts 
ind strong limbs, for there wero stalwart 
forms and steady eyes amongst them ; but 
they felt just litte out of place and. un- 
ceriain of their position in the gathering ; 
and, although none confessed it, they 
would have given even their knowledge of 
the last scandal of the Bund to have known 
the rudiments of drill. Gradually their 
numbers swelled and their confidence in- 
creased, until when the order to fall in was 
given, there weresix good companies of these 
parti-colored combatants, all armed in some 
sway, with two troops of men on_ponies— 
all willing to guarantee their ability to re- 
main there. It is true they did not form 
in very straight lines, and that they de- 
veloped extraordinary theories as to the 
carriage of arms, but they at least showed 
their readiness to stand fire, by the cool- 
neas with which they received the volleys 
of chaff which were delivered by the ad- 
jacent companies and bystanders, during 
the intervals of standing at ease.” 

‘The army is to march out to the Bub- 
bling Well, while the undrilled men re- 
main to look after the women and children. 
By an extraordinary piece of good luck, 
moreover, there happen to be three Eng- 
lish, one American, and one French gun- 


toas- 








boats in port; and these are stationed as 
follows: the Tourville opposite the city, 
the Wildfire opposite the Arsenal, the 
Thunderer off the English Settlement, the 
Hecla off the Soochow Creek, and the U. S. 
corvette Mississippi at Woosung, to inter- 
cept tke Nanking flotilla. 

‘Two hours are given for breakfast, and 
then the field foreestarts for the Bubbling 
Well. Ahalt is made here, and news await- 
ed from the hands of the Rangers, who aro 
out as scouts. Eventually the information 
comes; the Chinese are advancing by the 
Sikawei creck, ani the Force is ordered 
off to Sikawei, where 100 French sailors and 
marines are already posted—to oppose 
them. It is not our province to follow the 
writer through his description of the bat- 
tle. Suffice it to say that the fire of the 
sailors, followed by a dashing charge, dis- 
omfits the first body of braves, whoare dri- 
ven across the front of the Volunteers, and 
decimated by the converging fire from these 
and from their pursuers. A new enemy, 
however, quickly claims attention, and the 
remnants of this body are left to make good 
their escape. The Fung-wan-shan force is 
advancing by the creek, and the whistling 
of shell and the screech of a mitrailleuse, 
forebode more serious work, How the 
latter is captured, and the enemy even- 
tually driven back, ou author himself 
must tell. Butat the moment of victory, 
comes news that the soldiers and mob have 
risen in Shanghai ; and the exhaustod men 
have to forego pursuit and to march back on 
the Settlements, 

So far, the author has carried us com- 
pletely with him. That foreigners ever 
would resolve to march out to Sikawei, is 
unlikely. We suspect the Volunteers would 
fight on their own ground, if ever the 
emergency arose, instead of risking a battle 
in the open country ; and that shells from 
the ships in harbour would be the first 
opposition an advancing enemy would 
encounter. A picture of the Municipal 
Council striving to make up for past neglect 
by endeavouring to throw upa hasty ram- 
part along the Defence Ditch, and of a dar- 
ing assault on the city by a body of marines 
and sailors, supported by some picked 
marksmen of the Corps, would be more 
truth-like. The reason givenfortheadvanco, 
however, the desire to meet the enemy in 
dctail—is plausible; and the consequent 
proceedings are described naturally and 
well. 

But to the probability of the third act, 
wo altogether demur. That a force of 
nearly 1,000 well armed and fairly drilled 
men, having defeated an armed force in 
open battle, should retire before a riotous 
mob, and leave these to plunder and burn 
at will the “property” which they had 
just risked so much to protect, is in the 
last degree unlikely. 
have accepted a defeat by overwhelming 
numbers, in the country. A disaster of 
some kind was necessary to point the 
moral ; and is only too likely to happen in 
fact, if the crisis contemplated should ever 
arise. But we demur to the probability of 
the case predicted. That the soldiers in 
the city would rise at all—or rather that 
their rising would Jast ton minutes, under 
the fire of three gunboats, is unlikely ; but 


We could better, 





that, if they did, they would force the 
‘Yang-king-pang, protected by a gunboat 
lying off its mouth and by a consider- 
able body even of undrilled foreigners, 
we cannot believe. Nor do wo believe 
that a victorious force returning from 
a battle of Sikawei, tired as they would 
be, would quietly accept the situation, 
help to put the women on board ship, 
and retreat to Hongkew. ‘The writer 
could hardly have selected more unlikely 
circumstances for the catastrophe which he 
pictures. If the Foreign Settlement over is 
destroyed, it would be by a sudden attack, 
when foreigners are unprepared, or by 
the shell of an attacking force—not by a 
body of rioters, when we are under arms 
and awake to our danger. Setting aside, 
however, the improbability of the case, the 
scene is well described ; and the peculiar 
tastes and eccentricities of some of our 
fellow residents are admirably satirised. 


“ Tt was strange to see what odd articles 
people tried to save, and how individual 
eccentricity was apparent in tho various 
preferential salvages,” as one of tho 
humorists of the place afterwards called 
them. One well-known broker insisted on 
encumbering himself with an enormous 
round hat, in which he looked like a com- 

omiso between 2 medival saint with a 
large nimbus, and a monster mushroom. A 
gentleman in the Imperial Customs’ service 
yas anxious to preserve nothing but his 
copy of Tzu-erh-cli, and one horsey youth 
was discovered camestly endeavouring to 
induce the guard to allow him to take a 
favourite pony, expected to have heavy 
engagements for the next races. I thought 
my delays were over when I had ran th 

wuntlet of this crowd, but T was not so 
jucky, for at the last moment I was stopped. 
by a lange benevolent-looking man with a 
subscription list. He detained me with an 
carnest but unsuccessful appeal for $20 in 
Dehalf of a fund he was endeavouring to 
raise for an extemporary ‘orptal for. the 
wounded in the Chinese army, I wish I 
could have treated this gentleman with the 
respect that his known philanthropy and 
long residence in China entitled him to, 
but I am afraid I was rude to him,” 

The picture of tho burning Settlement, 
too, is vividly drawn. 

“The volunteers retired slowly and in 
tolerable order to Hongkew, the Consul 
and the Chief Judge, with many of the 
residents, nccompanying thom. A gun was 

yt into position to sweep the Soochow 
Bridge, ad some sailors ‘with axes wero 
stationed ready to ent away the old much- 
abused wooden structure, in caso it should 
be necessary to do so." My wound was 
more serious than I had expected, and 1 
was declared useless and onlered on’ board 
asteamer, As we made our way down the 
river we saw smoke and fire rising from 
several points, and the whole Bund crowded 
with masses of men, women and children, 
‘Tho native city was on fire in many places, 
for the French gunboat Tourvill 
shelled it. The braves who had burned 
and looted the French Concession were 
utttorly demoralized and hardly diserimi- 
nated friend from foe, Tt was a chaos of 
murder, pillage, incendiarism, and panic. 
First, the flames from the various con- 
flagrations shot up in red spires into the 
air; subsequently, columns of dense smoke 
hung over City and Settlement in dark 
patehes of menacing cloud, I hope it 
was not cowardice, but I was thankful 
when the scene of ruin grew dim in the 
distance.” 

But all this is soon to change. Wo can 
feel the thrill of triumph which revives 
the wounded volunteer, as the steamer 
nears Woostng and finds the Mississippi 
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“literally girdled round by the smoking 
wrecks of the Chinese flotilla,” and signal- 
ling the approach of a powerful squadron 
from Nagasaki, hastily summoned by tele- 
gram on the first news of the threatened 
danger. 

‘Then follows the reverse of the picture ; 
the terror of the Chinese officials; the in- 
genuity of their excuses, and the plausi- 
bility of their oxplinations—which are 
adopted by the British Minister and the 
whole onus of the catastrophe thrown 
on the shoulders of foreigners. But the 
writer has unaccountably omitted the apo- 
logy, at once sent by Mr Gladstone, for the 
iniquitous and brutal conduct of his coun- 
trymen. Of course, all is set right after- 
wards, A change comes over public affairs 
in England, and her prestige is re- 
covered ; but after how much harm has 
been done! We havo frequently denied our- 
selves the pleasure of quoting the author’s 
expressions, in the course of our review ; 
but we cannot refrain from giving his forei- 
ble conclusion. 

“Tho Battle of Sik-a-wei was at last 
avenged, but the painful reflection for us 
is that it need nevor have been fought. ‘A 
firm policy during the years that preceded 
and immediately followed the massacre of 
‘Tientsin would have saved much horrible 
bloodshed and very widespread misery. 
Our officials acted as foolishly as a father 
wolild act who should allow his baby son 
to play with his open razors. The Chinese 
wero children in intelligence, and we per- 
sisted in treating them like grown men. 
Wo talked about progress, but while we 
never urged them to advance in the arts of 
peace with any energy or perseverance, we 
allowed them to advance with fatal rapidity 
in tho arts of war. Our treatment of 
China was cruel to her, and suicidal to our 
own interests. We forgot the fact that 
our superior civilization gave us a right to 

ide an ignorant and cruel nation ; to 





vert her attention from the pursuit of | paid 


military success, and to- induce her to 
dovelope her rich natural resourees, and to 
expand her industries. Instead of that 
we encouraged her to equip herself with 
the appliances of modern war, and then 
wondered that we were the first persons 
against whom she drew the sword. The 
losses we deplore were numerous enough. 
A war that was accompanied with cireum- 
stances of horror which makes it con- 
spicuous even in the 19th century, a crip- 
pling of tendo which wil be rentembered 
for years, public loss in life, character, and 
purse which will never be forgotten,— these 
are the'consequences to England of the 
policy which Mr, Burlingame inaugurated, 
and the Chinese servants of the Imperial 
Government with their Ministerial follow- 
ing carried out only, too faithfully. + 
“But if Great Britain was inconvenienced; 
China was well-nigh ruined. A rebellion 
broke out in the ‘South’ aid spread like 
wild-fire from province to province. ‘The 
reat Satraps threw off their simulated 
loyalty to the throne and strove to gain 
the sceptre of the Flowery Land. ‘The 
ruling Dynasty, unsupported by foreigners, 
had no power ¢o restrain the open defiers 
of all authority, or the forces of the power- 
ful rivals who vied with each other in acts 
of violence. Ina word, in China as in 
every other land where it has been tried, 
the policy of the doctrinaires resulted in 
the disorganization of the Government and 
the misery of the people.” i 


Outport. 

















Fooonow. 
We print, below, an interesting account, 
‘x by thé:Rev J. Mahood, of his experience 








of the Shan-sin-fan placards in the ni 
bourhood of Foochow. Several chapels des- 
troyed, and his own life placed in consider- 
able danger, is the summary. 





I.send you a brief account of a mis- 
sionary tour at Foochow, which may help 
to throw a little light on the present 
state of things in this enlightened Empire. 
Some time ago inflammatory placards, con- 
taining the vilest calumnics against for- 
cigners, werecirculated in Foochow, toexcite 
the people against us. The first victim to 
the malice of the enemy was an unfortunate 
seaman, who happened to sit by a well in 
one of the villages in the suburbs of this 
city. He was necused by the people of 
poisoning the water, and was afterwards 
beaten. After this the people seemed to 
be satisfied when they had shown their 
contempt for the foreign barbarian, and 
things seemed to be quiet again. ‘The 
authorities, both Chinese and foreign, as- 
sured us that all things were peaceable. 
Believing this to be true, I resolved to visit 
the city of Kucheng, where we have one of 
our most important stations and where 
heretofore we have had no disturbances. 
On the 29th of Aug. I started from Foochow, 
and proceeded safely on my journey until 12 
o'clock thesecondday, whenIwas attacked 
by a number of villagers, who threatened 
me with denth if I did not leave the place 
immediately. We exhorted the people not 
to beso violent, as we had come to do them 
good ard not to harm them, but all was to 
no », they still cursed the wretched 
barbarian who was nothing better than a 
dog. Seeing that I could do no good, I left 
a copy of the Ten. Commandments with 
them, and proceeded on my journey until 
sunset, when we called at a little village to 
make enquiries about a night’s lodging. 
Before we had time to py the place 
we were met by a number of men, who 
looked at us with grave suspicion. Our 
names, places of abode and business were 
asked for, and then we in our tiirn asked if 
we could get a night’s lodging. “After much 
deliberation, one of the oldest men in the 
i i shelter if we 











we agreed, 
and immediately proceeded to examine the 
house in which we were to take upourabode 
for the night. It was a wretched old hovel, 
without 2 board or a little straw on which 
we could lie, go I was compelled to sleep in 
my chair all night. Early the next morn- 
ing we arose and proceeded on our journey, 
passed over some very high mountains, and 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon we met a man 
from Kucheng, who told us that our chapel 
had been pulled down the night before. 
This information rather startled me. I 
stood and paused ‘for a moment to think 
what was best tobedone. At last, when I 
thought that I was in the path of duty, and 
believing that in the Providence of God I 
should be protected, I determined to goantd 
see the Christians and try to cheer them in 
their trials. As it was getting dark when 
we were drawing near Kucheng, I'thought 
it better to stop at a small inn for the 
night, and enter thecity in daylight. Early 
the following morning, having settled 
the reckoning, we proceeded on our way. 
When we approached the city, all things 
seemed to be = 3 and was 
mitted to visit both our own chapel and 
that of the American Episcopal Method- 
ists, without molestation. Having trans- 
acted some mission business, and witnessed 


the ruins of the chapels, I committed | 


the people to the eare of God and started 
for Angtong, where during the past few 
years many devoted mon have embraced 
the Christian faith. When on my way I 
heard that no disturbance had taken place 


‘| there, and so I felt sure that all things 


were right, but to my ‘great astonishment 
when fared there’ T. found that the 
foundations of a church, which the people 
were building for themselves to worship in, 
had been torn up, and the house of the 
convert who first. embraced istianit 


in the neighbourhood had been robbed. 
While I was talking to the people about 
what had happened, 2 number of men 
assembled around the Christian’s house in 
which Twas stopping, and began to abuse 
me asa wicked barbarian whose life they 
were determined to take. For some time 
the mob continued to increase ; and, having 
armed themselves with ali sorts of knives 
and weapons, they placed a guard round 
the house, so that I could not make my 
escape. I resolved several times to make 
a rush through their midst and try to 
escape, but the Christians gathered around 
me and’entreated me not to do so, as the 
péople had determined to kill me if I 
ventured out in the dark. I took theirad- 
vice and remained in the house all night. 
The chair in which I rode was smashed 
by the mob during ihe night, toshow their 
il-feeling towards me, The next day the 
Besiegers blew their horn and gave the 
signal to draw nearer the house. Seeing 
the determination of the enemy, I joined 
1¢ Christians in prayer to God that he 
might frustrate their design. 
Ina short time after, one of the besiogers, 
a deceptive looking creature, came an 
oftered us the terms for our capitulation, 
He said that if I were willing to pay §200, 
and give them permission to carry away the 
timber which had been purchased for the 
building of the church, they would permit 
me to leave without any injury. ‘Tothis the 
istinns objected, for as wo had done 
nothing wrong we had no right to pay 
fhem any money. | When this proposal 
was made, the tragedy committed by the 
brigands in Greece flashed across my mind. 
Thad no money with me, and a. cheque 
was of uo value, and I knew that if I gave 
them $200 they would afterwards demand 
more. Seeing that they were so depraved, 
I thought my best plan was to send one 
of the Christians who was unknown to the 
people in the city of Kucheng, and ask 
the officers if they could send me any help. 
This I afterwards found was quite im: 
possible for the officers to do, for all the 
soldiers in the district (which is one of the 
most important in is province yee 
thirty-three of the most degrad looks 
wretches that man ever witnessed. When 
the people outside the House saw that T 
was unwilling to accede to their request, 
thoy began to break the roof. Some oi 
the Christians then went out and besought 
them not to do 20, as wo had done 
no injury to them. The leading man 
amongat the enemy declared that the 
chief fault against us was that we were 
going to build a house which, if wo 
wero permitted to accomplish, the whole 
neighbourhood would embrace our vile 
religion. I may say that. within the 
last three years, u of 120 have em- 
braced the Gospel in that district. The 
next demand the besiegers made was that 
I should accompany them to the officer at 
Kueheng and havo the case tried. I have 
heard since, that their chief reason for 
doing this, was, that the, people at Ku- 
cheng might murder me before I got to the 
yan, for the night before the, Angtong 
people had sent to Kucheng to tell those 
‘who had pulled down our chapels, that they 
had caught the head of the Christian sect. 
Laccepted the proposal, and agreed to 
accompany the Christians to Kucheng, not 
knowing what might befall me by the way, 
but relying upon the protection of the Al- 
mighty. I marched like a condemned 
criminal in front, with a band of faithful 
unflinching Christians following after and 
the acousers in the rear. ‘Tired and thirsty, 
under a burning sun, we travelled along a 
most wretched pathway for fifteen miles, 
and at last came in sight of Kucheng- 
‘When we were within half a mile of the 
city, 2 man on the wayside attempted to 
kill me witha heavy headed iron hoe, but 
fortunately he missed his mark ; a second 
time he struck at me I was able to ward 
off the blow, and then the Christians ran 








between. Seeing the vindictiveness of this 
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man, and hearing the people cry out after 
me all sorts of names, I walked on as quick- 
ly as possible, so as not to give time to the 
people to assemble, and when I came near 
the city gate I made a catechist who ac- 
companied me go on quickly before me 
and made a rush for the officer’s yamun. 
‘We passed on quickly through a long street 
for abouthalf a mile, and then made a rush 
into the yamun, and we had only just got 
in when a multitude assembled around the 
door. A few hours before a house of one 
of the Christians had been partly pulled 
down and plundered, so the people were 
allon the move. When the officer heard 
that I liad come for his protection he came 
out and treated me very kindly, and when 
he heard our story he declared that the 
whole affair was nothing less than a horri- 
Dle persecution of good men who were 
never before accused of any crime. When 
we had waited about an hour to see whe- 
ther the crowd would diminish, the officer 
got a chair for me and one for himself and 
endeavoured to take me on my way through 
the city, but no sooner had I got to the 
door than the stones began to fiy in all 
directions, the top of my chair was com- 
pletely smashed over my head, and the 
authority of the officer was set at’ defiance. 
Seeing that it was impossible for me to 
make my escape, I got out of my chair 
and rushed back into the yanmun, the doors 
of which were immediately elosed. I then 
asked if there were any soldiers to guard 
place, and one of the officials in the 
yamun told me there were, directing 
my attention to a few emaciated and de- 
jected looking creatures, who were stand- 
ing behind the door ‘in perfect agony 
for fear the mob would make a rush 
upon them. I asked them if they had 
any guns for these soldiers, and was 
told that they had nothing but a few 
old iatch-locks which seemed to be- 
long to some bygone age. ‘he redee: 
ing character which they possessed was 
that they were perfectly harmless. I next 
asked if they had any ammunition, but 
they seemed astonished when I put’ such 
aquestion ; there had been no such thing as 
aumunition in the place for some years past, 
and if there had been any it’ would be 
quite useless, for the guns could never fire. 
‘The love of life often emboldens a person 
when in danger to say things which under 
ordinary circumstances he would never 
think of, so I continued my enquiry and 
asked if they had auy swords or other im- 
plements of warfare to frighten the people, 

ut L found that all the implements they had 
were old, rusted, pointless knives, which 
were 80 out of order and so useless that 
they would have no effect in frightening 
themob. I then quite agreed with the men 
inthe yamun, that it was better to give the 
people their ‘way so long as they left us 
untouched. I took up my abode for the 
night in the yamun, and early the next 
morning before daybreak I left the city, 
accompanied by a few of the veteran 
soldiers whom I have mentioned. We had 
only proceeded on our way a shortdistance 
when we came toa small inn where boiled 
rice and cakes are sold to the passers-by, 
and there the vigilant veterans deposited 
their old match-locks, to be kept until they 
returned. When we came to the next inn 
the old knives which had been foraged out 
the night before, were similarly deposited. 
We travelled 30 miles that day, and at 
4 o'clock wearrived at Chuikan, where some 
thousands of people assembled around me 
and tried to throw me into the river, but 
fortunately we got safely into the boat and 
Kept a little distance from shore. ‘The 
soldiers who cameto guard me, when they 
saw ane surrounded by a mob cursing and 
using all sorts of vile language, compelled 
me to give them the most of the money 
I had with me, and when 1 was in the 
greatest danger they fled from me and left 
ane to do the best I could. The only one 
who remained with me was a brother of 
one ofthe Christians. In our greatest 














extremity those who ought to have been 
our protectors left us in greater danger, af- 
ter trying to squeeze money out of us. ‘The 
officers provided us with chair coolies, but 
when they found us in danger they com- 


pelle us to pay them twice over. I pray 
that no other foreigners may be so, unfor- 
tunate as to need the protection of Chinese 
soldiers again. I have experienced the 
protection which this country ex aiford, 

am quite sure that if our Foreign Minister 
were placed under the same discipline, he 
would soon change his policy in. makin; 
treaties with semi-civilized ‘mations. Te 
would be found much more beneficial to 
mankind for the governments of civilized 
countries to dictate right laws to the semi- 
civilized than to try to please them by 
pandering to their cunning, selfish and 
avaricious suggestions. I enclose you a 
copy of the vile placard * which has got 
almost all our chapels pulled down and 
converts beaten and persecuted. How is 
it possible for commerce or Christianity to 
succeed in a country so poorly governed 
that a vile placard, gotup by a fow wicked 
men, will endanger the life of every for- 
eigner in China ? Let us sincerely hope that 
the time may soon come when there will be 
a change for the better. 

Yours truly, 
Tons Ep. Maroon. 


T have written this hastily, to be in time 
for the steamer. 
Sept. 8th. 


‘Alreaily published in the XC, Herat of August 25th, 











asoy. 
The one subject which perhaps more than 


any other is at present engaging the atten- 
tion of foreigners in the South of China is 
the widespread agitation that exists on 
count of the so-called distribution of poi- 
sonous pills by foreigners. Amoy seems 
to have been destined to have more than 
its full share of the excitement generally 
prevail ‘Almost immediately after the 
affair originated in Canton the rumours 
reached Amoy, and spread with fearful 
rapidity away into the country. One asto- 
nishing fact was that there were really pills 
being distributed. ‘The perplexing ques- 
tion was, whence are these rumours, and 
who were the persons that were distribut- 
ing the pills?” Everybody had his own 
version of the matter, but no theory was 
yet found that could give a satisfactory ex- 
planation. Some foreigners more deeply 
in the secret than the rest affirmed that 
the whole arose out of the plots of certain 
Secret Societies that have their ramifica- 
tions spread throughout the South, but this 
theory like the rest has had to be aban- 
doned, ‘because the logic of the facts is 
rectly opposed to it. Events that have 
recently transpired have convinced my 
mind of one thing—viz.—that the Man- 
darins are at the bottom of the whole, 
and that they alone are responsible for ali 
the excitement that is at present agitating 
this whole region. You will remember that 
the “French Circular,” amongst other 
ominous statements has the following :— 
“Tn fact if this policy is the only one on 
which one can rely (to settle) the differences 
between Christians and non-Christians, it 
‘will become more precarious in proportion 
to the necessity there will be to recur to it 
oftener, and the disorders like Tientsin 
will be repeated more terribly each time.” 
To my mind the key to the present disturb- 
ance is to be found in the above quotation. 
It is evident there is a plot on the part of 
those in authority to prove this part of the 
Circular, and to produce a state of feeling 
which may in the end result in a tragedy 
more fearful than that of Tientsin- A few 
facts concisely put will give you the history 
of the case, and at the same time my rea- 
sons for believing the authorities to be 




















implicated. 





(1.) When the news reached Amoy of the 
disturbances in Canton, arising out of the 
reported spread of poisonous. pills there, 
the people in this place manifested in the 
first instance very little feeling on the sub- 
ject. Very few, I believe, beyond those 
connected ‘with foreigners knew anything 
about it. A day or two after, two of the 
Mandarins put out proclamations stating 
that they had heard from Canton respect 
ing these pills, and warning the people 
ta class of men who under the guise 
nevolence had come up to Amoy for 
the very purpose of distributing them here. 
They also informed the people that, should 
they have been deceived into taking any 
of these poisonous medicines, they had an- 
tidotes which they were prepared to give 
toall that applied. At once an intense ex- 
citement burst throughout the town, pla- 
cards were freely posted in all the pro1 
nent thoroughfares describing the pills, 
and referring to the proclamations as theit 
authority. ‘The fear and anxiety of the 
people may be better imagined than des- 
cribed. 











(2.) The rumours spread like lightning 
from Amoy to Chin-chew, a large Prefec- 
tural Citynorth of this. Placards of the most 
offensive character were posted, in which it 
was stated distinctly that foreigners werethe 
prime movers in all this atrocious scheme 
for the wholesale destruction of the people, 
and of course that the Christians were the 
natural allies and agents in the distribution 
of the pills. One of these placards, con- 
trary to the. usual practice, was actually 
printed, and the name and residence of the 
publisher ostentatiously affixed. ‘The man 
belongs to a well known firm in the city. 
Notwithstanding all the rumours and agi- 
tation that filled tke entire city, the autho- 
rities remained passive, and took no steps 
to restrain the issue of these libellous pla- 
cards. 

(8.) The rumours spread also to Chang- 
chow, another Prefectural city, thirty-five 
miles west of Amoy. I myself got there 
whilst the excitement arising from the 
receipt of the Amoy news, was at its height. 
Again the foreigners and the Christians 
were accused by the people of being the 
authors of the troubles. In the course of 
ton days all the excitement had cooled 
down, and there was every prospect that 
the subject was about to be entirely drop- 
pei. At this juncture the District Magis- 
trate of the city puts out a proclamation, 
stating that he had received a letter from 
one of the Mandarins in Amoy on the 
subject of these poisonous medicines. He * 
warns the people against the bad men that 
are spreading them abroad, and tells them 
to strictly guard their wells, as the most 
infamous designs are afloat to injure and 
destroy the people living within his district. 
Of course the excitement at once rose to 
fever heat. Two days after this, another 
proclamation is put out by him, saying that 
he has seized a man who is one of a party 
of four, who have come to the city for the 
special’ purpose of distributing their poi- 
sons. This man has confessed that he yot 
his medicines from foreigners in Macao, 
with express orders to poison the wells 
throughout the whole country. ‘That he 
and the other three had done so.and would 
have proceeded on throughout the empire 
had they not been seized by the authoritie: 
A few days after this, the Mandarin issues 
a proclamation stating what all the city 
knows by this time, that he has executed 
the criminal, and offers a reward to any 
person or persons that will seize and bring 
before him the other three. Again, two 
days after this, a military Mandarin of the 
3rd rank issues a proclamation in obedience 
to his immediate superior. In this the 
whole confession of the man beheaded is 
given. The man in that states by whom 
he was employed, gives an account of the 
medicine given him for distribution, and 
adds a variety of statements which seem 
highly absurd and ludicrous to a foreigner, 
i but which are intensely believed in by the 
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Chinese, and which were considered of 
sufficiently grave a character to warrant his 
execution, One of the proclamations above 
mentioned advises the people to clean out 
their wells, to build walls round them, and 
to have a wooden covering made so that 
thoy may be locked and kept safe from the 
designs of evil men. 

(4) Amid all ‘the excitement, and 
throughout this epidemic of placards in 
which foreigners are freely charged with 
the most abominable schemes for the 
destruction of life, not a single step, so 
far os I can ascertain, has been taken by 
tho authorities te refute or repress the 
slandors that have been cireulated far and 
wide, It is not until the authorities have 
been appealed to by the English and Ame- 
rican Consuls to whom the-inflammatory 
proclamations have been shown, that they 
made any movement to lend the public 
feeling into a right direction. 

‘You will observe from the above that the 
public agitation has been, I may say, origi- 
nated and certainly stimulated by those in 
power. these remained simply quiet, 
we should have had no excitement worth 
mentioning. The Mandarins have taken 
tho lead throughout. ‘They have asstmed 
peo ene had information which the 

not. The District Magistrate, 
in his proclamation in which he stated that 
he examined the eriminal who was subse- 
quently executed, declared that his confes- 
sion.exactly agreed with his own investiga 
tions on the same subject. They are mor- 
ally responsible therefore for the present 
attitude of the people throughout this 
region. ‘The Chinese people, when left. to 
themselves, exhibit no widespread feeling 
of ealy against the foreigner. When 
they are informed, however, by their rulers 
‘upon what they declare to be good evidence 
that these foreigners have the most mur- 
derous intentions respecting the people of 
the entire eighteen Provinces, is it any 
wonder that a spirit of hatred should be 
aroused that might lead them into any ex- 
cesses? A Chinaman under ordinary cir- 
cumstances is a stolid and sluggish kind of 
deing when compared with the more excit- 
able men of the West, and yet, when he is 
aroused he becomes a very demon, and as 
the scenes connected with the “Ticntsin 
massacre ‘prove, shows himself capable of 
the wildest excesses of cruelty and revenge. 
Previous: to’ the tragedy in, Tientsin the 
People were excited by absurd and imposs- 
le stories of the wrong-doing of foreigners ; 
Placards were posted up, “and a District 
fagistrate there put out an inflammatory 
proclamation, which still further aroused 
the passion of the people. Seriously the 
same course is being pursued in this region 
at the present moment—whether with the 
intention of the same fearful result I can- 
not say. Tho Western Governments will 
incurring a grave responsiblity if this 
state of things is allowed to go on uncheck- 
ed. The testimony of men competent to 
speak on this subject has been respentedly 
offered. The fearful atrocities of Tientsin 
are still fresh in the recollection of every 
one, and ought not to need. repetition be- 
fore our rulers will learn what is the trac 
policy that ought to be adopted towards a 
government that is incapable of being 
moved by sentiments of justice and honor. 
—China Mail. 
August 29th, 














Peking Gazett 


ABSTRACT OF PEKING GAZETTE. 


‘Aug. 18th.—The censor Teno Pao and his 
colleagues report the following: appeal 
ease. “A Hunan man, named Li Cheng: 
shén, charges his grandfather's youngest 
brother Hon-po with having committed a 
series of atrocities. First he shot his own 
eldest brother, but for that he made re- 
paration, and the matter was hushed up. 








Then on another occasion, havin; 
couple of blackguards to join 
stole 315 shi, of ree and ent and eatried 
off 3 mows of standing grain. Complainant 
brought the ease before the district Magis- 
trate, but instead of getting justice, got a 
flogging. His father then appealed to the 
prefect, judge and lient.-governor, but was 
referred back to the Magistrate. 


ened and harassed by Han-po that he died. 
Han-po then contrived a most fiendish 
plot. On‘ the pretence of wishing for a 
reconciliation, he inveigled complainant's 
father into the city, where his son, at the 
head of a gang of ruffians armed with 
knives, was lying in wait. ‘The scoundrels 
seized their victim and hurried him off to 
the office of the Public Instructor ; and 
there, in the presence of the Instructor, 
Han-po’s son stabbed him in the abdomen ; 
the others also inflicted wounds on him and 
stripped off his clothes. ‘The Instructor 
shouted for help, but before help arrived 
all save one had e: |. Complainant’s 
father, however, knew the whole party and 
was able give the name of cach. He died 
the day after the outrage; and at the 
inquest his entrails were found to be pro- 
truding a foot and ahalf. Yet strange to 
say, the district Magistrate havi a 
bribed, liberated Hau-po's son, chan, ed. 
the evidence given on complainant's side, 
and put forward two men as witnesses of 
the story he had hatched. The prefect, 
however, discrediting the Magistrate's ver- 
sion of the case, ordered the Magistrate to 
re-arrest Han-po's son and to imprison 
him ; but when arrested, he gave the con- 
stables $200 and they at once let him go. 
Just at that time there was a change in 
tho Magistracy, and Han-po, through the 
jailor, gavo the new Magistrate to 
allow his son to remain at . A scheme 
was also on foot for liberating those of his 
accomplices who were still in prison. Com- 
plainant, knowing this, appealed to the 
prefect and the criminal judge, but both 
sent him back to the Magistrate. He 
then went to the governor and the viceroy ; 
‘but they refused to hear his case. With 
his father’s murderer—who was his 
father’s first cousin, he “will not live un- 
der the same heaven.” 

(2) In s second memorial they report 

other appeal ease. A native of Sancho 
in the Peking prefecture, changes his uncle 
with having killed his father, on account 
of a disagreement about a small piece of 


Mean- 
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land. He has brought the case before the.| 


local Magistrates repeatedly, but has failed 
to obtaim a hearing ; ho has, therefore, 
come to the capital. 
1dth.—The jailor of Tun-lin, Shansi, 
having been accused of negligence in allow- 
ing the escape of a criminal ‘from -the, dis- 
trict prison, an edict is issued ordering a 
searching investigation into the whole case, 
with a view to ascertain whether bribery 
may not be at the bottom of it. ‘The dis- 
trict magistrate reports that he was absent 
on public duty at the time of the escape. 
The truth or falsehood of this statement 
must also be ascertained. And farther, a 
time must be fixed for the recapture’ of 
the escaped criminal, and if not taken 
within the prescribed period, those con- 
cerned must be re for ‘punishment. 
‘The rest of to-day’s Gazette is occupied 
with three short memorials from Juilin, 
viceroy of the two Kwang, reporting some 
unimportant changes among his subordi- 
nates. 
15th.—Last March, Tso Tsung-tang had 
oceasion to report Adjutant-General Tan- 
chin-cha-pu, then commandant of the 
forces at Chung-wei, for neglect of duty. 
It will be remembered that at that time 
the adopted son of General Hwang Chin- 
shan rose in arms, and that Tan-chin-cha- 
BE allowed him to take the ety, bur the 
‘améns and then let him escape. For 
this extraordinary piece of negligence, the 
commandantwas temporarily dismissed from 
oflice and committed for trial. ‘The viee- 














roy recommends Chu ‘Tsz-chang for the 
vacant post. 

(2) Tan Chiin-pei, superintending censor 
of Kiangsi, petitions the Throne to bestow 
some token of imperial favour on 1227 of 
the gentry and literati (male and female) 
belonging to his native province Kwei- 
chow, who died in the imperial cause dur- 
ing the late disorders, and also to allow 
sacrificial halls and trinmphal arches to be 
erected to their memory. Some of the 
persons mentioned died in battle, and 
others committed suicide rather than fall 
into tho hands of the rebels. ‘The Govern- 
ment has not in any instance refused 
honours to such persons yet, but las shown 
the greatest readiness to extol the loyal 
and patriotic. This emboldens the memo- 
rialist to hope that his request will not bo 
refused. 


‘The petition is recorded. 
(3) Tso ‘Taungtang, reports the dis 
appearance of Colonel Shih Shao-wén. 


While on his way to his new post, he 
was met near the district of Yung- 
chang by bandits, and never seen or heard 


of again. His baggage and everything he- 
longing to ee disappeared, ‘Tho 
viceroy asks ission. to appoint a sne- 


cessor to the missing colonel. 

16th.—An edict is issued in consequence 
of a memorial from Li Hung-chang, asking 
relief for the sufferers by the recent floods 
at Tientsin and other places. During the 
fifth and sixth moons the rain fell in tor- 
reits, and in consequence the rivers and 
canals burst their banks, sweeping away 
the houses in their vicinity and destroying 
nearly all the standing erops, so that tho 
Boor people az ina most ptiable stat of 

stitution. Private charity has already 
mething to relieve the distress. 
Permission is given to Li Huny-chang to 
retain in his ds 80,000 shih (126,000 
bushels) of the tribute rice from Kiangsu 
and Chekiang, and also 20,000 shih of 
maize, for distribution among the sufferers. 
A thorough system of relief must be de- 
vised, so that not one person may be neg- 
lected. 


Vith.—The president of the Board of 
Punishments, reports the finding of the 
Board in the case of Chia Hu, superin- 
tending censor of Yunnan, versa Hoi 
Kwang, superintending censor of Fubkien ; 
and the result of the inquiry in the charges 
against a certain rfian, called Wei Tots 
e two censors are joint constables of 
Peking ; but Hai Kwany arrested Wel To- 
tsz and reported the arrest to the Throne, 
without consulting his colleague Chin Hu. 
Chia Hn, aggrieved at this afront, appealed 
tothe Throne-for redress. Both otticials 
were temporarily suspended from office and 
the case handed over to the Board of 
Punishments for adjustinent. Accordin; 
to law, Hsi Kwang should be degrade 
two steps and removed to another post, 
and Chia Hu be degraded two steps, but 
retained in office. 

‘As to the scoundrel Wei Tu-tsz, after a 
strict investigation of the whole case, the 
Board cannot find any proof of the state- 
ment that he is an old chang-mao rebel, 
or that he has been in the habit of buying 
rations from the bannennen. But that 
he is a usurer, and that he has such grand 
sobriquets as the ‘‘Emperor Wei” and the 
“Little Autocrat King” (or “Little Usur- 
per”) has been fully proved. ‘The Board, 
passing over the former count, has sen- 
tent him on the latter to receive 100 
blows with the larger bamboo and to be 
banished to ashort distance for three years. 

18th.—The death of Yihsiin, the Em- 
peror’s first cousin, is announced. He was 
the son of the late emperor's brother Prince 
Hwni-twan, and was styled “High Hon- 
orary State-protector Duke.” ‘Though he 
had been ailing for some time, his death, 
at last, was rather sudden. ‘The Emperor 
is profoundly grieved at the sad event and 
bestows a folo pall, which is to be borne to 
Yihsiin’s residence by Prince Fu-chiin and 
ten of the Imperial bodyynard, who will 
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also offer sacrifices to the deceased on be- 
half of the Emperor. His Majesty farther 
gives 3,000 taels towards the funeral ex- 
penses, and directs the various yamens con- 
cerned to petition the Throne for whatever 
may be required in connection with the 
obsequies of the deceased. 

‘The rest of to-day’s Gazette is taken up 
with the latter half of the report of the trial 
of Wei To-tsz, of which an abstract was 
given yesterday. 

19th.—The whole of to-day’s Gazette 
is taken up with the first part of the 
report of the trial of the Prince of Chéng, 
on the charge of having instigated the 
murder of his brother-in-law, Fuhsiin, 
The principal facts of this case have al- 
ready appeared in previous numbers of the 
Gazette. 

‘20th. —An edict is issued in reference to 
a memorial from the censor Shé Pei-hsien, 
complaining of the constant escape of con- 
viets, and requesting the promulgation of 
am edict ordering a stricter surveillance. 
It is obviously the duty of every govern- 
ment officer to prevent the escape of cul- 
prits under sentence of banishment, and 
also of those who have been sent to their 
own homes to be under the special sur- 
veillance of the local authorities. But of 
late, the officials have treated such sen- 
tences as a mere formality or a bit of waste 
paper, and criminals availing themselves of 
ofiicial laxity constantly make their escape. 
They then become thieves or brigands, and 
cause endless trouble, With a view to 
remedy this state of things, the high autho- 
rities throughout the empire, are directed 
to issue strict orders to their subordinates 
that, in transporting criminals from one 
place to another, they must always be 
sent under efficient and trustworthy escort. 
Cases of bribery must be punished with 
the utmost soverity, and a thorough 
system of inspection should be everywhere 
maintained, so as to render escape im- 
possible. The old custom of regularly 
calling out the muster-roll, should also be 
strictly carried out and’a hue and ery 
raised whenever anyone is found missing. 
‘The metropolitan police and prefect mus 
make strict search for deserters, and those 
found must be handed over to the Board 
of Punishments. 




















Jauiln, viceroy of the two, Kwang, is 
made a Grand Secretary of the Imperial 
Library, and Juichang a Grand Secretary 


of the Wén-hwa-tien, 

2ist.—An edict is issued in consequence 
of a memorial from the censor Hsia Hsien- 
hing pointing out the necessity of adopt- 
some plan to secure the proper distri- 
bution of the Imperial bounty among the 
sufferers by the floods at ‘Tientsin. A grant 
of tribute rice having been made to the 
sufferers, the censor thinks that all coming 
under that category should be carefully 
registered, otherwise scoundrels will be sure 
to well line their own pockets. A few of 
the elder gentry should also be selected to 
superintend the distribution, in order to 
prevent abuses and to provide means for 
securing gratuitous medical assistance to 
the poor. The censor’s remarks are wrorthy 
of attention, and Li Hung-chang must carry 
out the plan he suggests. The district 
magistrates must be charged to make a 
thorough investigation into the wants of 
their districts, and to exert themselves to 
carry out the distribution in an efficient 
way. This done, we may hope the Imperial 
bounty, will not be “a name without a 








22nd.—An edict is issued rewarding 
several military officers for their bravery in 
a recent battle with the rebels in Kansuh. 
In the latter part of July, the Suh rebels 
(Suh is the name of a chow district near the 
western extremity of the Great Wall) in- 
vaded Pu-la-té, and were attacked by the 
troops under Chi-érh-hung-ngé and de- 
feated, with the loss of 200 killed and 10 
taken ‘prisoners, besides an immense num- 
of camels, horses, and arms. The conduct 
of the troops was spirited and_brave, and 


their leader Chi-érh-hung-ng@ is therefore ‘ 





rewarded with a button of the first rank, 
&e. (A few other officers are also rewarded 
with badges of honour.) 

‘The rest of to-day’s Gazette is taken up 
with the last part of the report of the trial 
of the Prince of Chéng. The report, which 
is very minute, has occupied nearly the 
whole of four Gazettes, 








RMiscellancons. 


‘THE TYPHOON AT HONGKONG. ‘ 

‘The last news from the south by tele- 
girnl briety reported typhoon blowing. 

ty the Sticonada we have Hongkong pa- 
pers to the 4th instant, and find a very full 
account of its disastrous effects in the Daily 
Press, which we extract in an abridged 
form. As carly as 11 am. on Saturday, 
the 2nd instant, the waves in the harbour 
had assumed very threatening dimensions, 
but the wind did not greatly increase 
until towards evening, when at about 5.30, 
began those ominous gusts, growing by 
degrees more and more violent, which are 
always looked upon asa sure presage of a 
typhoon, if presage were required after the 
indications iy given by the faithful 
‘barometer. 

‘At 6.30 the cyclone had fairly taken pos- 
session, and its violence increased rapidly, 
until at about 9.30 or 10 the Praya was 
flooded. ‘The wind, however, was not then 
at its highest, though the appearance of 
the sea might have led to that conclusion, 
for as it was high water at that time the 
tide naturally favoured the cyclone in 
impelling the water far over the sea wall 
and well on its way towards the Queen's 
Road. The scene on the bund at this time 
was one which beggars description. 
the typhoon of last year this one occurred 
at night, and its grandeur was enhanced 
by the innumerable effecta of the darkens, 

he enormous waves appeared yet more 
gigantic from their indistinetness, and, 
sparkling throughout with the phosphores 
cent light of the seas, formed alone a spec™ 
tacle of great grandeur and great beanty. 
Added to this was the picturesque 
ance of the shipping, the only visible por 
tion of which consisted of sombre hulls, 
and brilliant lights, now appearing for an 
instant, then hidden behind a giant wave, 
the dark hull rolling, the gay light flicker- 
ing, at times dimmed by the intervening 
spray and again shining ont with a 
brilliancy suflicient to indicate the exact 
position of the vessel. Unfortunately, these 
inconstant lights by no means retained the 
same position, but showed, many of them, 
too clearly, by their westward motion, that 
the dragging of anchors had already com- 
menced. The steamer Pciho was secn to 
drift rapidly in the direction of Peddar’s 
wharf, (which at this time was indicated 
only by a more violent scething of the 
water), and by 1] o'clock she had reached 
a point nearly opposite the wharf and at a 
remarkably short distence from, shore. 
Here she appeared to pull up, either be- 
cause she got steam up or because her 
anchor held, but atall events she was there 
on Sunday morning. ‘The China, a short 
distance farther west seems to have held 
out manfully, her postion being scarcely 
changed, but the Cleator drifted down into 

mus proximity. The Acantha, a lit- 
fle farther out, had apparently plenty of 
elbow;room ; while the Shaftesbury, some 
distance east of these, riding to an’ extra- 
ordinary length of cable, would seem to 
have escaped danger altogether. Through 
‘out the early part of the night, especially 
duringthe flood-tide, the Praya was deluged, 
and the smaller craft were piled on top 
of it with utter di to arrangement 
of any kind, all the streets and ways 
leading down to the Praya being ultimately 
strewed with boats and the remains of 
Boats. 

‘The scene on Sunday morning was 
melancholy to contemplate. From Peddar’s 
‘Wharf westward for several hundred yards, 





























the Praya is demolished, Like Troy, tho 
Praya was, as far as this portion of it is 
‘concerned. ‘The wall is an unshapely heap 
of granite, huge blocks of which have been 
carried by the impetuous violence of the 
sea to distances of twenty and thirty feet 
from their original locations. But not only 
have the stones been displaced, but large 
gaps have been formed, reaching almost 
to the verandahs of the houses. This is 
particularly the case between Peddar’s 
wharf and the P. & O. offices. Farther to 
the west the damage done is great, but the 
destruction of the Praya less complete than 
in the Central positions, Peddar’s Wharf 
is greatly injured, as indecd -aro all the 
prominent stone constructions, while the 
wooden piers, through which the water has 
free passage, are unhurt except as regards 
the tearing up of the planking, which is 
easily remedied. Close to Peddar's whart 
a large Government lighter came ashore 
and sank, Her gunwales are now flush 
with the water’s edge, and one of her ropes 
4s coiled round the telegraph wire, which is 
broken further east. Another’ Govern- 
ment ‘lighter sank in mid-channel, off 
Messrs. Douglas Lapraik & Co.’s Wharf. 
Opposite this spot too are visible the masts 
of a junk which went down with a valuable 
Chinchew cargo. Proceeding westward, 
one finds the destruction of native craft 
more and more apparent. East of the P. 
0. godowns (whose tiles have been blown 
off) leaving an occasional hole, sampans and 
plenty of debris attest the wholerale de- 
vastation which has come upon the boat 
pocnlation. The Pacific Mail Wharf has 
en somewhat injured in its planking, 
but repairs are being promptly executed. 
‘The America rides at her anahor slightly 
weather-beaten and with an_ insignificant 
list to starboard, but otherwise as i 
thing had happened. Further west the 
Atrevida and Cornuvia are both dismasted, 
the former ashore with stern badly knocked 
about, and on Sunday afternoon the pumps 
were vigourously at work, Still farther 
west, the destruction of native boats in- 
creases, and one may see at frequent in- 
tervals a wretched family sheltered in a 
dated sampan, the women. bewailing 
the loss of their selations or their dwellings, 
and the children weeping in concert, pro- 
bably without knowing exactly why. "Near 
the Sailor’s Home there is a fine junk with 
avery seedy bottom, ashore and fearfully 
smashed, while just beyond there is another 
full of water, apparently loaded. with some 
valuable cargo. About this point, but far- 
ther out in the harbour, are two vessels, the 
Joseph Clark: and* another, broadside on 
together, and mutually damaged, while as 
far as the eye can reach towards Capsing- 
moon appear the masts and yards of ships 
which have dragged their anchors far from 
their original berths. 

Eastward, the devastation is less appa- 
rent, though there has been enough of i 
‘The pier opposite the Military Store is in 
part demolished, the remainder being very 
much dilapidated. Close to it are two or 
three sunken junks, presenting 2 most me- 
Iancholy appearance. Shops have. been 
unroofed everywhere, but this is trifling 
compared with the loss of life which has 
taken place. The loss of life appears to 
have been most serious at West Point, 
Wanchai, Aberdeen, and Sowkewan. The 
latter station specially seams to have been 
the scene of great disaster, exposed as it is 
tothe full force of the northerly wind. Sam- 
pans and junks ashore, houses blown down, 
with scarcely any part standing, lives lost, 
plunder immense, and all eapped by a des- 
perate attack on the police on the part of 
the plunderers ; these are some of the things 
which are reperted from Sowkewan. One 
constable received a serious wound on the 
shoulder during the fight, and seventeen of 
the disorderly ruftians have been arrest- 
ed. Not content with plunder, these 
wretches attempted to take the lives of the 
unfortunate junk people, in protecting 
whom the police turned on themselves the 
tide of their violence. 
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Towards the East a fine brig is drivenon 

shore at the back of the native Guard- 
house. On the beach, near the Commis 
sariat, a small schooner lies high and dry. 
Four Government lighters are sunk abreast 
of the Dockyard, one of them being on 
ashore. ‘The P. & O. steamers Madras and 
Ottawa dragged nearly as far as the P. & 
©. factory at West Point. The French 
ship Arabic fouled the Madras, and the 
French ship Nancy fouled the Ottawa, flat- 
tening her boats on her side. After foul- 
ing the Ottawa, the Nancy parted her cable 
and drifted towards Capsing-moon and was 
running ashore, when the crew managed to 
get out a rope. By means of this evei 
man got off safely, and even the Captain 
dog was taken ashore before.he left. As 
he did so the rope snapped, Captain 
‘Maugat disappeared, and has not since been 
seen, ‘The Nancy, half laden with a valu- 
able cargo for Bombay, is totally lost. 

On shore the casualties have of course 
been fewer and less serious, the only loss 
of life yet heard of being that resulted 
from the two Chinese houses in Sayingpoon, 
which killed and badly injured several 
natives. Matsheds, wherever they existed, 
exist no longer, except in skeleton. In 
evory part of the town where there were 
treed, there is now plentiful debris of trees. 
Not least remarkable of the comical signs 
is that of the town clock, which stoo) 
(as it tells you) at 4.25 a.m., in utter dis- 
gust at the kind of weather it was called 
upon to face. At the northern face the 
glass ha been smashed in and probably has 

jeranged the mechanism, Alnfost any resi- 
dent could testify that this result wasnot sin- 
ular, as the houses have suffered seriously 

mm the breaking of glass and venetians, 
and the destruction and fall of tiles. Alto- 
gether the devastation wrought by the 
typhoon of September 2nd 1871, has not 
been matched for several years. 











‘THE DRAGON FEAST. 


‘Tho annual Chinese Dragon Feast took place 
esterday, apparently with v« reat éclat, 
ithe magnitude of the monster Sich was 
carried round the Colony is to be taken as a 
criterion. ‘Tho “*Kin-Loong,” or golden 
fragon, whose card in the form of a sign-board 
held aloft preceded him, was, to fudge by sight, 
about a hundred and fifty fect long, and had a 
head five or six fect high,—a very imposing 
ooking dragon altogether. He was prec 
by a miscellaneous procession, which took 
nearly an hour to pass ata very fair ace. 
‘The usual banners and emblematical tableaux 
formed the staple, but one or. two novelties 
were noticeable, among them an old English 
horse, who, bedizened with a magnificently 
embroidered covering, and led by two mah- 
foos, seemed scarcely to be sure of his posi- 
tion, and to be haunted by dim recollections 
of marches in his earlier days. Several ponies 
of different nationalities also ‘‘ assisted.” On 
‘one was seated a very diminutive youth, 
Aressed up as a mandarin, in official robes, 
On another, a little further on, was a small 
boy made up for that uncomfortable black- 
faced and white-eyed character which usu- 
ally represents the Chinese Genius on the 
stage 5 and peculiary, diabolical he, ce- 
tainly looked. ‘The dresses were of the 
brightest, but their colours were scarcely 
exceeded by the magnificent tints of the 
young ladies’ faces, which only wanted the 
Same sharp linear definition to present the 
beautiful contrast familiar on the faces of 
clowns. Some of them carried the most 
unique things in the form of paint boxes with 
looking-glasses attached, from which they 
dabs of such colors as they discover 
fading. One part of the procession consisted 
of a number of half-naked children ; another 
of equally lightly clad coolies ; a fish—without 
a “great long tail”—formed a prominent ob- 
ject ; and an imposing effet was produced bya 
goodlynumberofmandarinsin purplerobes with 
gold shields, who seemed very happy ‘in their 
imaginary dignity, though their gait lacked the 
official strat, indeed in one or two instances 
had anaffinity with the jaunty swing of the chair 
bearer, and suggested that if you scraped 
these mandarins you would come down upon 
oolies. One of the most peculiar features 
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to be | put 





Sheers ae ee 
k part in the procession treat e whole 
affair. They were certainly not overcome with 





sat, and eating occasional tit-bits from the 
feasts for the gods being quite ordinary pro- 
ceedings. On one occasion a dire mi 
seemed imminent, a coolie losi 
and nearly falling in among the fair ladies, 
who sat in an overpowering golden case. He 
Tuckily contrived to regan his equilibrium, 
and with a “Hlth Yah !? «fixed himself in 
‘proper place, fore was jogging 
oe aga ih pesest sal complacency. “The 
dresses of some of the young ladies, who rode 





astride their palfreys, were of the ‘most bril- 
Tiant description, “and seemed to produce 
a great sensation with the native 


tors; but the romance was somewhat de- 
tracted from by some of these fair damsels 
carrying foreign umbrellas, the utilitarian 
simplicity of those ble articles jar- 
ring somewhat with the splendour of the 
numerous heavily embroidered umbrellas borne 
aloft on bamboos. ‘The music, it is needless to 
state, was on a par with the other parts of the 
exhibition, Tt is said that the Chinese have 
spent no less than $10,000 over this proces- 
sion—a striking evidence of the value they 
attach to old customs, and of the small degree 
to which the mighty effects of British in- 
fluence, of which we hear so much,’ has in- 
uced the native to depart from his’ pristine 
habits. The only evidences of foreign influence 
in the procession were the silk umbrellas and 
the poor old English horse.—Daily Press, 


Sporting. 


A match at Fives was played, on the 2nd 
instant, between the under-mentioned 
sides, which resulted in favour of the latter 
by 2 out of three games, and eight points 


to spare. 
Walkinshaw. 
versus 





















Morris. 
Jones. 
White. 


I, Henderson. 
Reynell. 


A second match between nearly the same 
sides, came off on the 9th inst., with the 
following result :— 


Morris { Walkinshaw. 
ones Srerus} Sharp. 
White Reynell. 


Won by the latter in 2 out of 3 games and 
6 points to spare. The first two games were 
most closely contested, and some excellent 
play was exhibited, which was evidently 
appreciated by the ‘large number of lovers 
of Sport, including some ex-members of 
the Club, who put in an appearance, 
and showed their’ approval by loud and 
repeated applause. 


Kaw Beports. 
CIVIL SUMMARY COURT. 


September Sth. 
Before G. Jautesox, Esq. 
MM. Harvey v. C, Bau. 
Claim for $80 for detention of ship Harmon. 

Defendant denied indebtedness. 

Plaintiff, sworn, said—Defendant is my 
mate. We were loading poles at Foochow. 
‘A dispute arose between the mate and the 
shipper, about 100 poles more or less bein, 
pat on board. "Defendant anid if we recounted 
the poles he woul for the e: lo- 
ing sof he were wrong, and. gave a. written 
undertaking to that elfet. “The poles were 
counted and he was found to be wrong. We 
vere to days counting them, for which I 
charge $80 dewmurrage: . ft was at defendant's 
own request the poles were counted, and in 
making up his wages I included the sum of 
£18 as a reasonable estimate of the expenses 
and loss for the two days’ detention. 

‘The defendant said he had only agreed to 
pay the actual expenses of the ship, about £3 
aday. No precise time had been’ stipulated 











for the payment, and having only served 7 out . 
of 12 months he found the claim heavier than 
he would if he had made out his time. He 
had left the ship by arrangement with the 
plaintiff. His estimate of the expenses was £6. 

‘His Worship having gone over the estimate 
awarded £4 a day, with costs. 


September 9th, 
Bosna & Hoxricnt v. J. Houtes. 
Judgment summons for $99.90. 

Defendant admitted the judgment given 
against him. He had been out of work for 
9 months before coming to Shanghai, and since 
had been only two months in employ. He 
was not the man who bought the goods. Tt 
as one, Maguire, with whom he-had gone 
into partners] Indgment was given about 
December last, when he had no means of 
paying it. He had no property now, but was 
memployment, and getting $5 a day, from 
which he was paying for five months board for 
the time he was here without occupation, 

His Worship sai defendant must poy $20 
a meet and coats of the summons. He 
mi ight is to a re 
hie ey 





NAVAL COURT. 
_ Rethe Loudoun Castle, 

‘The Court after a prolonged enquiry, and 

after having heard the evidence of the master, 


chief mate, second mate, and twelve of the 
crew, has arrived at the following decision :— 

The Couré unanimously acquits James 
Thyne, the master of the Louloun Castle, of 
all blame in the matter of the loss and aban- 
donment of his vessel, and in returning to him 
his certificate, considers thatin point of navi- 
gation he did everything under the cir- 
cumstances that could be expected of a master 
who had had seven years experience of the 
China Seas. 

‘The loss of the vessel is, in the opinion of 
the Court, to be attributed to the shifting of 
the ballast, which necessitated the cutting 
away of the mainmast, after which the shij 
became unmanageable. No blame can at 
to the master on account of the shifting of the 
ballast, as it had been secured as well as pos- 
sible after leaving Sharp Peak ; but the Court 
considers ita highly reprehensible custom for 
ships in ballast to Teave port without. the bal- 
last properly secured by shifting boards. 

With’ reference to the aspersions thrown 
upon the Captain's character, by the second 
mate and others of the crew, the Court con- 
Siders that, as regard the treatment of the 
crew, the master showed considerable want of 
judgment, ‘There was no mutinous combina- 
tion or refusal of duty, and nothing in short 
to justify him in going about the decks with a 
loaded revolver, or in threatening to make use 
of one. 

But the Court cannot too severely censure 
John McCleverty Legall, the second mate, for 
having at a time when the ship was in great 
peril, made use, in the presence of most of the 
crew, of insolent and insubordinate language 
to the master, and for having, in giving 
evidence before this Court, implied false ac- 
cusations against the master. 

In retuming Alexander Duncan, chief mate, 
his cortifieate, the Court compliments him on 
the decision and good judgment he displayed 
in bringing the twelve men in the boat under 
his charge safely to the port of Takow. 

‘Archer R. Hewern, 
HBA. Acting Consul, President. 
Tous Hore, 
Lieut. and Comr. HLM. Gunboat * Opossum.” 
Winuiast H. Taytor, 
British Merchant. 
Water Borcrss, 
Master, British Barque “ Gleam.” 




































Clippings. 








The Daily Press notes the arrival by the 
North-German barque M'esla, from San Fran- 
trisco, of Lady Avonmore—the Hon. Mrs. 
Yelverton,—who has been on a tour in the 
Tnited States, where she has given some very 
popular readings. 

ling the lose of the brig Mexicana, we 
learn irom the only survivor (Alfred. Williams), 
who is now in the Sailors’ Home, that she 
foundered about three miles from Lintin, She 
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had two anchors out, and cables to a length of 
90 fathoms ; but first one and then the other 

and she capsized. The Captain's wife 
{was on board, and was among the lost. Wil- 
Tims was brought to Hongkong by a boatman, 
who asked $200 : it is likely the Government 
will allow $10 or $15 for his attempt to 
squeeze.—(China Mail. ) 





‘The cyclone which lately disabled or des- 
troyed many vessels on this coast proved fatal 
to a Shanghai pilot-boat, the Golden Gate, 
Which foundered, none surviving to report the 
disaster, Other pilot-boats were in imminent 
dan; Piloting off the mouth of the Yang- 
tse is perilous calling, and the pilots are 
entitled to more consideration from the mer- 
cantile community than they are accustomed 
toreceive. ‘To their intrepidity and skill the 
commerce of Shanghai is greatly indebted. We 
trast that the appeal which the Courier has 
made to the Marine Insurance Companies to 
make good to the pilots the loss of their boat 
will be favorably entertained. It, would be 
wisely generous for those Companies thus to 
encourage a class of men, who are so closely 
identified with the Marine Insurance interest. 
— News-Letter, 








News of another disaster at sea reaches us 
in the foundering of the British ship Mongyne 
Vound from Rangoon to Foochow with timbe: 
She went down at + o'clock p.m. on Saturday, 
the 2nd, and three of the erew (lascars) only 
have escaped. ‘They clung to oating wreck, 
and after having been drifting about two days, 
they were cast ashore in the Foo-tow-moon on 
Monday morning (4th). One of the poor fel: 
lows died. there, and was buried by his 
mates. The other two were takon to Sowke- 
wan by the Mandarin in of the station 

ited in the Pass. From Sowkewan the 
vviving lascars were forwarded to this Port, 
and they are now safely lodged in Hospital, 
All the others who were on board are supposed 
to have been drowed; they consisted. of— 
Captain, Ist Mate and Supereargo, who were 
Enropeaus ; six Chinese passengers, Chinese 

penter aud steward and seventecn lasears, 
31 in all.—(China Mail. ) 


H. LM, cruiser Peng Chaohai went out 
yesterday forenoon (Sth), to make inquiries 
Tespecting the loss of the German ship Mans, 
At Chung Chow, Captain Vassallo seut a boat 
‘on shore in search of any possible stragglers of 
the unfortundte crew, when the body of Mrs, 
Harboe, the Coptain’e wife, was found and 
taken on board. ‘The body of the dead lad 
was robbed of almost all its clothing, an; 
even the earrings had been cut out by the 
wreckers. Four other bodies (those of three 
Europeans and one Chinaman, the pilot) were 
seen, but as they were covered with the débris 
of thie wreck and surrounded by rocks, it was 
impossible to get near them. Of the ship or 

» there “was nothing left, and the 
wreckers had left nothing on shore. The Peny 
Chao-hai returned to her station outside after 
prosecuting the search, and her steam-launch 
and a boat were sent into Hongkong with the 
Vody of the deceased lady. Mrs. Harboo's 
remains will be interred” this evening, we 
understand, after an inquest is held. Dohm* 
the survivor of the Jans, continues to do 
well ; and as we learn that Messrs. Pustau & 
Co, are agents for his late ship, there will be 
no fear of the poor fellow being in want for 
anything. —(1bi.) 











































The last, sensation at Jabalpar is the ap- 
pearance of a devouring demon in the person 
of a goshaen, who is said to have the pro- 
clivity of visiting as a eat every woman he can 
get af. One hundred and thirty native women 
are lieved by the “people” to have already | 
died from the demon's visitation, and the 
surviving ladies of the native community have 
resolved to make immediate offerings, and 
“thereby propitiate their gods to arrest the 
monster and save them. It is worthy of note 
that in every such instance, money offerings 
are to be made ere the evil can be averted ; so 
the Government should interest themselves to | 
discover where all the money ‘The 
goshaen (whom nobedy seems to bave seen, | 
but everybody has heard of) is said to have 
made bis appearance in this way. A ‘‘sahib” 
and “mem” were digging at some place on } 
the road between Sconi and Jabalpiir, when | 
they came on a bos, on unlocking which out 
jumped a child, who in a miraculously short 
time developed himseli into the monster. | 

















Education, as we understand the term, though 
for half a century pursued over this patt of the 
country by our Government, seems to have 
conferred little or no practical benefit on the 
people, when they can be made to credit such 
an absurd story, got up no doubt by some 
designing seoundrel in want of money.” Dali 
razette 


With reference to the loss of the French 
barque Nancy, and the unfortunate death of 
Captain Maugat, we have been requested to 
state that it aj the accident resulted 
from the P. & O. steamer drifting iipon the 
Darque, cutting her chains and anchors and 
causing her considerable damage ; and not, as 
was at first stated, from the barque driftin; 
upon the steamer. ‘It seems from the state- 
ment of the people who were on board the 
ship, that after the accident, she drifted up to 
a quarter to 12, when she struck upon a rock 
near the Capsingmoon, and immediately M, 
Daniel, the second mate, swam with a rope to 
the shore and having made it fast, the erew 
were enabled to go ashore as stated yesterday. 
The Captain seems to have behaved himself 
anost bravely, and to have thoroughly preserved 
his presence of mind, having, just before 
taking hold of the rope himself, sent on before 
him package of rum. | He then seized the 
rope, but had scarcely done so, when he lost 
his hold. The only explanation that can be 
thought of is either that the rope burnt his 
bentl or thst be sant have iotted Peal 
Daniel, the officer who had taken the rope 
ashore, and two of the men, seeing the Cap- 
tain fall into the water, at once plunged in 
after him, but were unsuccessful in their 
endeavour’ to rescue him. ‘They landed on a 
small islet and were brought back yesterday 
morning in sampans. There had’ scarcely 
Deen time to leave the ship, before she was 





broken in pieces, and the unfortunate sailors 
have Tanded with only what was ou them.— 
(Daity Press.) 


At noon on the 2nd August, there arrived 
here, (Sourabaya) after a voyage of 89 days, 
the Netherland ship Aurora, H. Visser, hay- 
ing on board a British Naval Officer, whom 
the latter had brought. along with him from 
St. Paul island. Captain Visser, sailing along 
close to Paul and Aimsterdam islands on his 
Yoyage hither, pereeived on the 16th July near 
St. Paul’s island, the reversed British war fla, 
of the Ist division waving from the top of the 
said island. Inferring therefrom that shi 
wrecked persons in distress must be there, he 
forthwith s' at the Island, and saw 








shortly afterwards a ship lying on the beach ; 
not long after thi a aon 


oat appeared, in which 
2) Lewis Jones of H.M.’s 
‘Transport Mayera, from whom he learnt that 
the ship had to be run ashore there, on the 
beach, owing to her being found to bein a 
sinking condition. She was bound for Sydney, 
and had on board 400 men to replace those 
whose term of service had expired. ‘The com- 
manding officer had succeeded in saving all 
the provisions, so that there was no need of 
anything else’ than means of trang 
Sydney. Consequently, the, British, ofcer 
politely declined the Kind offer of the com- 
mander of the Arora to take on board as many 
men as he could find room for, oF to give uj 
as much of his atock of provisions as he vould 
spare. The only thing desired by the com- 
mander of the British ship was that 
a should then be given to Sir (2) Jones 
to the first port where telegraphic communica- 
tion existed, so that he might send_tidin, 
the mishap’ to Hongkong where the British 
Naval Commander could take the measures 
needed for fetching off those shipwrecked and 
conveying them further to Sydney.—Soura- 
taya Paper.- 








The “ Returns of Trade at the Treaty Ports 


of China for 1870” appear most 0 ely 
st the time when the Treaty rights of foreigners 


| are menaced, though only indirectly, by the 


Tnay be seasonbly hoped that the Sagi 
It may be reasonably t i 

public will be awakened to a sense of the great 
value of our trade with China when they read 
the résumé of the figures before us. The first 
table shows us that the imports into what we 
may fairly term “ Free China” haverisen from 
fifty-one million tacls in 1864 to sixty-nine 
nuillion tacls in 1870. In the same six years 
the exports advanced from fifty-four million 


§ | States’ 


rt for | ¥ 





to sixty-one million tacls. The Customs re- 
venue has risen from eight and a-half millions 
in 1866 to nine and a-half in 1870. The table 
of the ammal value of the trade with each 
country speaks even more eloquently of the 
eming importance of our commerce in the 
ar East. English imports are here shown to 
have more than doubled themselves in value in 
six years ; while exports have fallen off nearly 
20 per cent in the same time. ‘The Chinese 
are therefore twice as good customers to us as 
they were six years ago, and we are consider- 
ably less good customers than we were to them 
at that time. Can anything speak more forei- 
bly in favour of our maintaining our Treaty 
rights inviolate than such. figures as these, 
which prove that the advantages of communi- 





8 | cation and trade with us is more appreciated 


by the Chinese than by ourselves? All the 
animosity and special pleading of the Manda- 
Fins eannot got over the hard dry facts of the 
statistics before us. 

Passing down the list we find the value of 
imports from India has declined in the six 
years under review from twenty-six to twenty 
‘million tacls—an item which forcibly corro- 
borates the view taken in these columns of the 
present transition state of our Opium trade, 

In the course of the same six years, the 
United States have failed to increase their ex- 
ports to China from less than half a million 
taels value to that modest sum; on the con- 
trary, they have allowed their exports to fall 
off, though they have increased their imports 
of ‘Chinese produce from six, million tacls to 
eight and a half millions, ‘The Australian 
trade, never very considerable, also shows a 
marked falling-off 

‘The gross import of opium for local con- 
sumption in Shanghai shows a reduction from 
19,709 piculs in 1864 to 11,641 piculs in 1870. 
In’ Canton the quantity fell in the same time 
from 2,490 to 754 piculs ; in Amoy from 4,037 
to 3,098; in Foochow from 6,246 to 4,256, 
On the other hand it rose in’ Swatow from 
4,712 to 4,840 piculs; in Nin; from 3,305 
to 5,024; in Hankow from 1, to 3,67! in 
Chinkiang from 1,693 to 6,943; in’ Chefoo 
from 1,314 to 3,914 ; in Tientsin from 2,875 to 
7,161 ; and in ‘Niuchiang from 504 to’ 2,445, 
‘The total amount imported in 1870, of all sorts, 
seems to be about the average value of the 
previous six years. 

‘Turning to exports we find the quantity of 
black tea sent to Great Britain was $21,856 
piculs ; of green te:. 71,498 piculs, ‘The United 

,389 piculs of black, and 159,455 

of green tea, ‘the most noticeable of the other 

laces of export are Australia, which took 

194 piculs ; Siberia and Russia, which took 

88,355 ; and Hongkong and other ports, which 
appear for 57,659 piculs—all black, 

The number of vessels entered and cleared 
in 1870 stands at 14,136, against 14,802 in 
1869, 14,075 in 1868, 14,704 in 1867, and'15,612 
in 1866." The Customs Revenue, which was, 
in_ 1869, Tis, 9,880,189, was, in 1870, ‘Tis, 
9,545,847. 

‘The approximation to the value of the whole 
trade is stated to be Tis, 26,306,295, or a 
little above the average of the preceding three 























ears. 
‘The pamphlet closes with a special table for 
Shanghai, from which it appears that the 
gross value of the trade of that port was, last 
year, 106 million tacls, against 110 millions 
in 1869, 112 in 1868, '97 in 1867, and 91 in 
1866.—L. & OC, Express. 





Israxr Nourisuaent, 


f | In the Royal Nurseries the Food prepared by 


Savory & Moore has the preference, Dr. 11. 


Barker says, it ‘resembles Mother's Milk aa 
closely as possible.” 

thrives 

Rev. 


“The Infant Princo 
Lae itasa eee should.”—Soe. Se 

ighly nourishing and easily digested.’ 
.. Hassall. "No Boling or Stratting re- 
quired. Tins is., 2s., 5s., and 10s. Prepared 
by Savory & Moore, 143, New Bond Strect, 
London." Sold by all Chemists and Italian 
‘Warchousemen. 
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IMPORTS—SUNDRIES, 


Suaxcuar, lomu Seer. 1871. 


‘Tux publication of the Sth Sept. went by the 
English mail. ‘The mail of the 28th July 
reached here on the 11th inst. We have dates 
from Yokohama to 5th Sept. ‘The new coinage 
had been issued at Hioyo, but, from some 
cause, the first dollars, om arrival at Yokoha- 
‘ma, Wore somewhat discolored, and the.Cus- 
toms authorities refused them. At Hiogo, 
also, the Japanese would only receive them 
‘at adisccunt. This, however, was soon re- 
medied. During the week, the Import market 
has been dull, especially in Woollens; but the 
news from ‘Tientsin that the waters were fall- 
ing encouraged a little better feeling, and sib, 
4oz, Grey Shirtings mark Tls. 1.984 42.00; this 
mail last year they were quoted 2.19. Gene- 
rally, perhaps, the state of affairs is better 
than at same time last year, when, politically, 
matters were looking very gloomy and very 
uncertain, Even now, the Mandarins are 
working the Shan-sin-fan excitement against 
the Missionaries ; and most unsatisfactory 
accounts are received from the outlying dis- 
tricts, ‘The weather continues extremely and 
unseasonably hot, and people are pretty well 
played out. - Brom the North, also, Europeans 
complain of the great heat, and prolonged 
summer. Japan std its quota to the growl 
‘re excessive heat. ‘The disasters, in the South, 
from typhoon, Taye been numerous and sc: 
rious ; the loss of life very considerable. Last 
yoam, at this time, we, wrote— We want a 
inister, not a Chargé d’Affaires.” We have 
nowa Minister who wasthen Chargéd’Affaires. 
It is to be hoped his views and policy will 
advance with his title. 
~The arrivals consist in—On the 9th, the 
Kate, from Sydney. 
‘The departures—On the 12th, Serica, New 
York ; 14th, Derwent and Avona, London. 
SHARES’ continue inflated, and S. $..N. 
Company mark Tis, 200 for end of December. 
PIECE GOODS.—We havo had a lifeless 
market for Piece Goods generally during the 
past week, but lately the Northern advices of 
‘gradual ‘subsidence of the floods, and the 
arrival at ‘Tientsin of the inland traders in 
numbers, together with telegraphic advices of 
+ stronger’ markets at home, have tended to 
increase the confidence of importers, who are 
now very firm for the extreme rates quoted in 
our report of the Sth instant. This refers 
more especially to all classes of Grey Cottons. 
‘Tho same cannot be said of Woollens, which, 
with the exception of Camlets of favourite 
class and go 
difficult to move. 
Gney Surerixcs, 8}lbs. Dowhurst’s Eagles, 
have at last touched Tis. 2.0.0 per piece for 
ordinary delivery, and Red Phessants have 
eon sold to a speculator at ‘Tis. 1.95 per piece. 
‘The advance in the other and’ more ordinary 
chops is not so marked, but they are now 
more firmly held for corresponding values. 
‘lbs. have been in better request. at better 
rates, but heavy goods continue neglected. 
Wire Smixrixcs—Lower prices are 
offered, but sellers as a rule refuse to accept 
thom, and hence almost no business has taken 
place, faint enquiry exists for 50 reed and 
0 reed 











assortment, have been very 





and G4 reed at Ts. 1.78 to Tis. 1.83, 
1.87 to 1.93 and Tis. 1.97 to 2.03 per piecer es- 
peetively. 


‘T-Ctorus.—The demand for the lower counts 
of G and 7ibs. makes has continued unabated, 
but business has been restricted owing to the 
enhanced ideas of sellers. Sales to a small 
extent of Mexican quality of both weights at 
about last quotations havo been effected, and 
afew Slb. goods have changed hands’ at a 
slight decline, 

Daruts.—English and Dutch are again 
dearer and firmly held for a still further ise 
‘The fine to finest makes seem scarce and con- 
tinue in demand at improving prices. Tls. 3.15 
per piece has been offered and rofused for a 
parcel of best 2oIb. English fabrio—to arrive 

yy an carly steamer. American Drills.—A 
private sale of some 500 bales—sea.d: _— 
stam average rate of about Tis. 3.25 per pie, 
effected on 7th instant, indicates a much better 
fecling in the market for this description. 

Jzaxs continue saleable at our last quota- 
tions. 

Suzerives shew a quieter market and 
prices favor purchasers. 

Faxcy Corroxs.—Of Turkey-Red Shirtings 
small lots have found buyers at about last 





mail rates, and Searlet Chintzes have been 
wanted, but'the prices offered generally have 
been too low to induce settlements. Assorted 
Chintzes are in trifling request at last quota- 
tions. In other Fancies, with the exception of 
white Spotted Shirtings which are in very 
light stock, there is no noticeable alteration. 

Woottexs.—As above intimated, Camlets 
are the only woollen textile that can be said to 
have maintained their position, Tis. 13.60 a 
14.00.per piece being now the current values 
for fair to best quality and assortments. Sales 
of the other woollen imports are trifling, and 
the quotations in all cases are more oF less 
nominal. 


Sranisu Sreiess, C.P.. 











Srocks, 9th September, exclusive of un- 
blished cargo, inward, per V. B. Palmer 
m New York ; also exclusive of unpublished 
cargoes, outward, por strs. Hsin Nanzing and 
Manchu for Nor 





g 
jern Ports ; per strs. Fusi- 






yama, and Tunsin, for River Ports ; per strs. 
Sedan, Chukiany,’ Emew, Chusan and Hupeh 
for Southern Ports. 
2 pieces. 
pu c= ieee 2 
7 jeans 828 pieces 
‘American do. 610 
Dutch do. 7 
English Sheetings i 


‘American do. 










Dated ai 

Dyed Shirtings.. ‘i 
ted do. (White). ‘3 
ito do. (Dyed) s 

Brocades (White) 

Ditto (Dyed) 

Chintzes .. 

Damasks.. 






18,825 7) 
15,860 5, 


10,17, 
2,523 
870, 


er 
Gy, 


STRAITS PRODUCE & SUGAR. 

Sucar is slightly easier, Brown has declined 
1 mace per picul. 

Saxpatwoop & Dyewoons without change. 





Buck Perrer—A small demand only 
exists, sales have been made at quotations. 








‘Try is saleable at Tis. 29. 

METALS.—Inoy.—On the Sth instant, the 
date of our last issue, we reported the market 
for Nailrods weak, and we must now record 
a further fall of 5 candareens per picul. Even 
at this reduction buyers reluctantly come for- 
ward, fully believing that by holding back 
Im ‘will make some further concession. 
Only 4,000 Bdls. have been dispos: 
the week, at Tls. 2.20 a 2.275 Ber jieul. 

Bar Inox of inferior quality taken 
to the extent of 75 tons, at Tis. 1.90 per picul. 

Le. is enguired for. ‘There are buyers at 
Tis. 4.50 for L.B. 


COAL.—For all descriptions, there is a 
geollenauiry, | Stocks are small, and arrivals 
few and far between. Cardiff, from godown, 
firm at Tis. 11 per ton, Japan, Tis. 6.25. 

FREIGHTS.—The demand is quite equal 
to if not inexcess of supply, there being no 
disengaged tonnage in port. Rates for London 
and New York are unchanged. The Glensan- 
nox steamer is on the berth for London, at 
£3. 10s., for 40 ft.; and Ts. 2, per bale, for 
Sil. ‘The Seatoller, Centurion, Fort Regent 
and Guinevere are also loading—rates £3. per 
50 ft. For New York—the Tonbridge, City 
of Aberdeen, Midnight, Willie Rickmers, En- 
leavour, N. B. Palmer. For San Prancisco— 
the August, 

EXCHANGE maintains the quoiations of: 
the last English mail. On London Bank paper 
G months’ sight 5a. 114d. a 5s. 119d. First 
class credits to Banks Gs. Ojd., to private 
buyers Gs, Od. private and docuinentary, 63 
O|d. a Gs. 04d. “On Paris Bank paper f. 7.575, 
private 7.624. On India, Bombay and Calcutta 
307. On, Hongkong Bank, demand 27) dis- 
count, private 15 days’ sight 98} dis. Mexican 
dollars Sh. taels 77.125 per 100. 





ed of during 


























QUOTATIONS, DUTY PAID IN 
SHANGHAI SYCEE. 
Exchange on London 6 m/s Bank Bills 
5/LLL Th 
COTTON PIECE GOODS: 
@. E. Gusx Surnrinas, 









V pe. 16.0 ,, 15.5 


» 1805. 184 
18.9 ,, 194 
1.98 4, 2.0.5 
21.0 5, 245 


40 yds. 30 in. 15ibs....por piece 3.2.0 ,, 3.30 
Axentcax Jzaxs, 

30 yds. 30 in. 8ilbs...por piece 24.0 ,, 24.5 
Ascentcas SueETIxGs,—to arrive 

40 yds. 40 in, 15lbs...per piece 4.0.0 ,, 4.1.0 
Exoxisn Datis,— {nomin: 

40 yds. 30in.14a15Ibs. per piece 3.0.5 ,, 3.1.6 

















Exoxisn Jeans, 81 » 228 ,, 2.3.1 
Durex Darzzs, 
‘30inch. 40 yd 2.95 yy B15 





Doron Jzaxs,— 


30 inch. 30 yds. 2.38 ,, 243 













Dyed 
Daxtasxs, Dyed, 40 yds. 
Gexriax Sumrixas.. 





Cunerz— 

Assorted 

Blue and Brow 

Searle! 
‘Torkex Reps, 24 yas. Sibs. Yr 

Do. Best .. 225, 245 

VELvEts— 

Black, 22 afd. O-1.6 ,.0.1.85 







0.0.9 ,, 0.1 
» 0.15 ,,0. 
Ppe. 0.95 5 
F080», 09.0 








Drwrmes, 12 yds. 37 
‘Musuass, 12 yds. 42 in... , 
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12.8.0 
1380 
13.6.0 


From 1st June to 14th September, 1871. 


Adamson, Bell and Co. 
Blain and Co. 
Barnet and Co. 









60 SHARE MAEKET 






















0.8.5 
















Beazley Paget & Go. ~.- 
Loxe Burs— Binley, Worthington and Co. 
Scarlet, yd HIPpe. 695 « 6.0.0% | Birt & Co. 
» CPH s wee, | Bland, 5 
Astorted, HHL Borntraeger ani 
» OPH Bourjau, Hubener and Co. 





n GG 
Lasrixas, 30 yd 


Bovet, Brothers and Co. 
Bower, Hanbury and Cou. 
Crave Lastinas, 30 y 5.0. x Brand | Brothers and Co. 
Cnare LustREs ~w 360, 3.7.5. Bull, Purdon and Co. 


Onnmaxs— mand 
; Figured, 30 yds.. Pe: 8.6.5 , 3.9. Butterfield & Swire. 
ns 


pl. 2.2.0 


14 Nom, 





25 Nomi, 
8b 








Rod small sizes 
Fair to good assortinent 
Hoop 







ig | SSN. Co. Ins, 
1,048 Stock. 100] 100/12 pc, |185eash 198De 












Fint and’ Round Findlay, Wade and Go 100} atthiops, file 122, 
Gamwell, F. R. . 100} 109 Oy Oy 

Gib, Tiago sd Co Pll an ess 

4 roo} 25 Nom. 










Heard, Augustine, and C 
Helbling, J. 0. and Co 


Bogg, Brothers. 
¥p!.10.6.0 a 11.00 | Jardine, Matheson and Co. 
» 17.6.0 ,, .....| Jarvie, John, and Co. 








‘Shanghai Dock Co.|TI, §00/T1. 500] 4 cash 
647 | Pootiiug Dock Co,|" 3,000] 3,000].oue, }1000 Noml, 






































Lacroix Cous. & Co. 203 Gas 
Coch Lindsay & Head .... G7 | Siasehal Gos Co} 100) aeoiepe, [ruts aah 
sana Wooo. Maertens, A, H. 199) Fees] 8) Mowe | a 
$ pieces weighing 1 pel. tpl. 3.0.0 a 3.29] Milsom and Tod, 1,245 | Gas o. Limited] £10) £10}10p. |Nomi, 
607 1.6.0 ,, 1.80 | Nachtrieb, A., and Co. 821} Insurance. 
sarin Wain" "| MOP» M8) sand Ge, tat eg , 
dickedl Ppl. 0 ,, 3. y] = see ai 1,000/475 p.0h,}$9500 
Bae ih aes Island att er tebe Pustau, Wm. and Co. ... 198 | Nerth-ch - 





1,000/T1.200/Trieniat| 60 cash 






Reid and Co. 

















Malabar 2.0.0 ,, 14.0.0 | Rei ince, ey 
al Reiss and Co. ‘of Cabton -+--7-|$5,000), 1,000 riental 
Straits jp! 23.0.0 a 25.0.0 | Remé, Wm. and Co. ‘Ytze lnsee, Asst. TL $00), 800115 pe, 
Malncea * 29.0.0... | Robison, J. 8. Chinn & Sapa St im, 
Russell and Co. cite tgee| 0] 10926, | Des, 
) cara. Sassoon, David, Sons iit» 
sep EXPORTS. se there an | $2028 E- D. and Co. who i ce onl 
—During the past week there Scheibler, Matthaci ae a S 
been a large huniness transacted in Black Tea, | Shaw, Brothers and Cox TE scence] 2) 3 
and our market to-day is very firm for any | Sicmesen and Co. or Linited --:] $00) 100)12 py. 





Teas above very common quality, Common 
Shongtams have been taken st Tie id selec Skeggs, C. J. and Co. 
mon to fair Ningchow at lls. 18? to 21 my 


Miscollaneou: 
Ligh (1, $50)T1, 890) 5 yw, 71.400 




















tlemonts &c. 20,000 chests, stack 35,000 chests. | extor and Co. 200] 200) (n.130 

in Gres ite, also there, ae been = Thorne, Brothers and Co. 306 | goochow Bridgot',| 100) 1004 |4.¥5.4] 200 Nomt, 
activity, and ail’ finest chope are Turner & Co. 230 | sthai Racket « nb] 120] a0) spe | 60 
taken Tic‘Amerion, “Buying oe Basioet tes | Vaucher Freres SG | Rteeretion Funds.| géo|INoker | 3 
also been more considerable ; and. striking | Weatall, Brand an pi Bares 


decline inthe value of Pingsueys has induc Wright Burkill and Co. ... 
operations in them for that market. Sundries 
Settlements, 20,000 4-chests ; stock, 23,000 
shests. Our export to Great Britain to date, 
as compared with that of last season, shows an 
excess of 12,400,000 Ibs. Black, and 800,000 
Ibs. Green Tea. SHIPPERS OF LEA FROM HANKOW. 
Season 1871-72. 


PR BISSET & Co, 
Sharebrokers. 


























quiet, about . y 
on ete since oH .depase Suurrers. | From 18rm Avust To vate. Torat To DATE. 
'u. 3 Tsatlee, Tis. 570 
507 @ 510. Ar- lanl chante, ‘arperete| Bore, | chops) cheate |aayperer| sox, 
g very small, ; 
ted at 5,000) Adamson, Bell and C 
a , Le Phase, is expected to T. F. Ballance « 
300 bales. 





ture of the Engi 
tnchanged. We quote 
a 580; Red Peacock, 
‘als from country 

and our unsold stocl 
Dales, Th 
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EXCHANGE AND BULLION. 

We have only a small business to report on | ¢ 
this occasion, with sumewhat firmer quota 
at the elo: 

On London — 
Bank Bills, Gmonths’ siz] liga. | AL Heard and Co. 
Credits,” , wy, 6& Od. «6s, Old. | Ivanhoff, Oberin and Go. 

Bills, G months’ sight...6s. Ojd. « Gs. Old, | Major and Smith ... 

On Cafeutta— Okooloff and Tokmakett 
Bank Bills, 3 days’ sigl Pugh and Co... 

On Bonbay— | Rodewald, Schonfeld and Co. 
| Russell and Co. 
| D. Sassoon, Sons and Co. 

: pley and Ce 
E. Townend and Ci 
| Turner and Ce. 


72.50 per | 








Haminoff, Rodiouoif and Uo. j 
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PaBedti 





nghai weight. 
anglsi Tacs, per 100 | Native shipments... 
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JAROLYS—77.60. 








| Hankow, Ist September, 1871. 
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. LETTER BY BARON VON RICHTHOPEN ON THE 
PROVINCES OP CHEKIANG AND NGANHWET. 


‘We roprint-a very interesting letter, by 
Baron von Richthofon, on tho geology 
and geography of the provinces of Che- 
kiang and Nganhwei, which bas been 
lately published in the North-Ohina 
Daily News, 

Curae, July 25th, 1871. 


Thavo just arrived at this place, on 
my retura from a journey through somo 
portions of the provinces of Chekiang 
and Nganhwei, which has occapied six 
weeks during the months of June and 
July ; and T beg to lay now before you 
some of the results of my observations. 

In undortaking this journey I had 
two objects in view. ‘Tho first of them 
was, to determine more definitely than 
T had done before, the sequence of 
sedimentary formations which take 
part in tho composition of the hilly 
regions south of the Lower Yangtso. 
Thad frequently observed on previous 
occasions, that a general parallelism 
with a southwesterly and northeasterly 
trend prevails:in those regions, and 
exhibited in the course of mountain 
ranges,and valleys as well as in tho 
lino of strike of sedimentary strata, I. 
expected that, in going a few hundred 
miles across this trend, or in a direction 
from southeast to northwest, I might 
got at valuablo results, regarding not 
only tho sequence of the sedimentary 
formations, but also the geological 
structure of oxtensive regions. ‘The 
results have not disappointed my anti- 
vipations. 

‘My second object was this, to estab- 
lish “positively, to what extent coal- 
bearing strata take part in the com- 
position of the hills south of the Lower 

, Yangtse, and to ascertain, if possible, 

* their prospective economical value. You 
aro well aware, how frequently of late 
years the supposed mineral wealth of 
some regions adjoining the Yangtse to 
the south bas been discussed and eu- 
logized. Although my anticipations 
in regard to it were low, the short 
water communication connecting some 
of those districts with Shanghai made 
mo consider it 2 matter of importance 
to arrive at positive facts, so far as 
they might possibly be established. In 
order fally to attain my object, I shall 
still have. to visit the hills betweon 
Chinkiang and Nanking, for which I 
intend to start in a few days. 

The route of my journey was as 
follows : 2 

I went from Shanghai by steamer to 
Ningpo.- Thence I proceeded by way of 
the well known Snowy Valley due south: 
to the high range of the Tien-tai-shan in 








the department of Tai chau, then struck 
westward through very hilly regions to 
‘Lung-yang-hien, and descended the Kine 
aca branch of the Tsien-tang river to 
the city of Tung-lu-kien, thirty miles 
below Yen-chau-fu. My farther jour- 
ney, which was again by land, is 
marked by the places: Fon-sui-hien, 
Vittsien-hien, the temple of Tien-mu- 
shan, Ning-kwo-hien, King-hien, and 
TWilw, whence I descended the Yangtse 
to Chin-kiang. 

This journey was performed almost 
entirely on foot, and can hardly -bo 
made in any other way, as animals of 
burden, carts or even wheelbarrows 
are quite unknown laxuries in those re- 
gious, and travelling in chairs woald be 
inconvenient in crossing the great num- 
ber of steep mountain passes that lay 
in my route. I havo had little recourse 
to boats, as this mode of travelling, 
though easy and convenient, is of ail 
the least suited for obtaining geological 
and geographical knowledge. ‘The xate 
of progress was slow, becanso the 
baggage bearers must be hired for the 
entire journey, and were often worn out 
by heat and fatigue. It varied from 
ten to twenty-five miles a day. ‘The 
heat was sometimes oppressive, but I 
was never seriously detained by rain. 
The nights were calm and cool, w! 
was a grent advantage, because, in the 
absence of intis, I had to lead a sort of 
a camping life, Judging from this 
past season, it is my opinion that 
these hottest months can be employed 
by an exploring traveller or naturalist 
to greater advantage in these middle 
provinces than in ,thoso of the north. 
‘Tho heat is thero at least as great, and 
progress is often seriously impeded by 











rain. 

All along my route, tho people (as 
many as there were) wore civil and 
kindhearted, until I reached the trad- 
ing marts in Ngauhwoei to which the 
boats of the Yangtze ascend. The 
radeness so characteristic of the people 
in the trading places all along the great 
river, was here immediately perceptible. 

Before entering upon the special 
subject of my journey, I beg your in- 
dulgence for some general geographical 
considerations which may contribute to 
the better understanding, not only of 
the nature of the two provinces which 
I visited now, but of one of the most at- 
tractive and, for foreign interests, most 
important portions of China, namely 
the aggregate whole of the south- 
eastera provinces. I believe this will 
have been my last visit to any of them. 
‘My former views regarding the country 
have been partly confirmed and partly 
modified by it; and imperfect though 
they still are, I shall have no farther 
opportunity of improving them. Lhope, 





therefore, it will not be without interest 
if I give now the outlines of some of 
the general results at which I arrived, 
although I ran the risk of being com- 
pared to the worm which, in burrowing 
a hole through a book, would claim to 
get acquainted with its contents. 

1. The Nanshan, or Hilly Belt of the 

‘South-Eastern Provinces of China. 

The present maps of China, all of 
which are drawn upon those mado by 
tho Jesuits, are, notwithstanding an 
utter lack of detail, remarkably correct 
as regards the general course of the 
rivers and the position of the main 
cities; bat they aro exceedingly imper- 
fect as far a3 the orography is con- 
cerned. On the Chincso maps, the 
marks for “mountains” are strewn 
over the hilly districts like dry leaves 
scattered by the wind, in perfect con- 
fasion, but also without any aim ata 
correct representation. Tho Jesuits, 
and after them Klaproth, Berghaus, 
and other distinguished foreign ‘geo- 
graphers, have attempted to mark ina 
conspicuous way what they supposed 
to be the main mountain chains. Thoy 
have succeeded admirably in a fow 
cases, but failed in many others, bo- 
cause starting on the wrong theory of 
making the highest ranges follow the 
lines of the water-sheds. It is for 
this reason, that even now the delinea- 
tion of mountains ou a foreign ‘mado 
map of China is nothing better than 
labyriuth of conventional orographical 
drawing, to find the path through 
which wrong guidance is given by tho 
arbitrary mountain ranges which aro 
putin. As itis impossible to under- 
stand any country, whether for theore- 
tical or practical purposes, without an 
approach ata Kabwinige of its, tapo- 
graphy,* it should be among tho 
objects.of every traveller in China, t 
contribute his share to a better unde 
standing of it within the limits of his 
journey. It is my present purpose, to 
draw your attention upon a belt of 
ranges of hills which, in more than one 
respect, claims particular intorest, and 
which is as yet little understood. 

‘The hills which make up nearly the 
whole of the province of Chekiang and 
southern Nganhwei form, together 
with a few adjoining districts of 
Kiangsu, the northeasternmost portion 














* No better instance can be cited to ilus- 
fet the practical importance of the now. 

ige of the orography of a country, than a 
certain well known railroad map of China 
published a few years ago on a__magnificent 
scale. A. net of utterly impossible railroad 
lines connects on that fine sheet the 
cities of China among each other and wit 
those of India, After its completion, the 
author has put in a number of large mountain- 
ranges to suit his convenience, good care being 
taken that none of them should find a railroad. 
in its way. 
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of a very extensive mountainous coun- 
try which, throughout its extent, pos- 
sesses many peculiar features, and is 
distinct from other hilly regions ad- 
joining it to the west and northwest. 
Tt comprises, besides the provinces 
named, the whole of Fokien, Kwang- 
tung and Kiangsi, and the southern 
and eastern portions of Kwangsi and 
Hunan. It has a general trend from 
S.W. by W. to N.E. by E., and is about 
one thonsand miles loug by four hun- 
dred in width. It is bounded south- 
east by the soa, southwest it termi- 
nates cither in Kwangsi or in Tong- 
kin; the northwesterly boundary fol- 
lows nearly the line of the Yangtse 
from Tungting lake to Chinkiang, bat 
cannot be well defined in Hunan aud 
Kwangsi. 

I belive there is not a hilly region 
of similar extent on the globe, where 
there do not exist either one or several 
main chains distinct by their elevation 
and continuity, to which the others are 
subordinate, or which does not, in the 
absence of that feature, preseut some 
extensive table lauds, or which is not 
at least interrapted by large plains, 
from which the hills protrade as the 
summits of submerged main ranges, 
the subordinate ones not coming to the 
surface at all. It is the chief peculia- 
rity of our hilly belt in southeastern 
China, which comprehends an area of 
over 300,000 square miles, that it pre- 
sents no one of these features. In no 
portion of it is there any tableland 
whatever, nor does any one mountain 
chain, conspicuous by altitude and con- 
tinuity, occupy a predomivant position 
in reference to the rest of them, nor 
are the hills interrapted by large 
plains, excepting where branches of 
adjoining plains encroach upon the 
continuity of the boundary line, as is 
the case at the lakes Poyang and Tung- 
ting. ‘The whole region is made up of 
ranges of hills of moderate altitude, 
most of which are of little length, and 
cut up by a complicated net of water 
courses which, when minutely laid 
down on a map, exhibit angalar lines. 
Many among these are a succession of 
narrow defiles that leave scarcely room 
for the river itself, and gentle valleys 
which have mostly little bottomland, 
but in some instances attain a width 
of from five to twelve miles. 

have crossed the belt in two places, 
once in its southwestern portion, in 
Kwangtung avd Hunan, aud now in 
its northeastern portion, in Chekiang 
aud Ngauhwei, and have, besides, seen 
it in several other places. From my 
own observations, as well as from the 
gloanings I gathered from the reports 
of other travellers, it appears that 
the features here described are every- 
where conspicuous. If the ridges and 
hills of any separate region within the 
Lelt are considered collectively, they 
will be found to attain nearly’ equal 
elevations. It is, for instance, a com- 
mon featuce throughout large districts, 
that the ridges have au elevation of 
from 1,500 to 2,500 feet, and the highest 
summits rise to about 3,000 feet. If 
such a region is overlooked from one | 
of these summits, it presents the ap-| 
pearance of a highlaud with undala- 
ting surface cut up by watercourses in 
amanner which renders it difficult at 
first sight to discover any system or 














order. This appears to be another 
common feature of the entire belt. 
Its highest summits do probably not 
exceed 6,000 feet, and it appears that 
there are not many between 1,000 and 
6,000 feet, while altitudes of from 3,000 
to 4,000 feet are frequent, and those 
ranging between 1,500 and 3,000 fect 
are largely prevailing in the summit 
ranges ond miuor ridges. 

This unexampled differentiatiou, in 
an orographical respect, of a vast area 
is illustrated by the existing nomen- 
clature, which is almost useless for the 
geographer. Wherever there exist 
prominent mountain chains in China, 
the inhabitants bave not failed to dis- 
cover them, and they apply for them 
distinct and collective names, such as 
the “Tien-sban,” the “Kwen-lun,” the 
“Fo-niv-shan,” the “Tai-hang-shan.” 
But in these hills of the southeast there 
exist thousands of names for mountains 
only or very short ridges, while not 
one is applied for a continuons moun- 
tain ravge; atleast, all my efforts to 
discover such uames were in vain. 
If foreign maps of China are consulted, 
they are found to supply amply this 
want. Avery large and conspicuous 
mountain chain, following the northern 
water-shed of the Canton-West-river, is 
there seen to pass through Kuwei-chau, 
by the name of the “ Yiin-ling,” aud to 
continue eastward as the “ Nan-ling,” 
forming the water-shed between the 
basius of Hunan and Kiangsi to the 
north and those of Kwang-si and 
Kwangtung to the south ; then it fol- 
lows as the “‘a-yit-ling” the water- 
shed between the coast rivers and the 
Yangtse, aud with some more changes 
of name, reaches the sea south of Ning- 

This chain, upon the supposed 
existence of which such eminent men 
as Carl Ritter and Humboldt havo 
founded deep speculations, consider- 
ing it as a remote outlier of the 
Himalaya, is the result of a combina- 
tion of trath and fiction. As regards 
the names applied, that of “ Nan-ling ” 
is notin use with the Chinese, while 
those of “ Yun-ling” and “Ta-yiiling” 
are the names of mountain passes. If 
a Chinese scholar were to make an 
exploration of Europe and, on his re- 
tarn to his native country, apply in a 
learned geographical treatise the name 
of “Brenner Pass” for the whole range 
of the Alps, he would not commit as 
grave a mistake in nomenclature as 
Enropean scholars have made, uot 
only in this present case but in very 
numerous instauces, in the nomeu- 
clature applied in the orography of 
China. In the present case, local 
names of mountain passes (the word 
“ling ” is exclusively applied for these) 
have beeu chosen to designate fictitious 
mountain chains of great extent. 

In the absence of any collective name 
for the entire mountainous belt of the 
southeastern provinces, we may apply 
for it, for convenience sake, the very 
general term of “ Nan-shan” or “the 
soutbern mountains.” 


2. Axial Range of the Nanshan. 


If we aitempt to examine into the 
laws which govern the distribution of 
hills aud valleys and the flow of the 
waters in the Nanshan, the correct de- 
lineation of all geographical detail on a 
map would be of some avail, but by no 











means sufficient, on account of the ex- 
treme subdivision of all geographical 
elements. Nor would the great river 
basins that have given rise to the mode 
in which the division into provinces 
has been carried ont, give us any better 
clue, because, on examination, their 
information can be proved to be an 
entirely secondary feature, and but 
slightly dependent upon the mode of 
distribution of the mountain ranges, 
It is only by the light of geology that 
it is possible to discover the structure 
of the Nanshan. 

A minute investigation of the geolo- 
gical features of those portions of the 
Nanshan which have come .under my 
observation shows that a general paral- 
lelism does prevail in all details, the 
trend being the same as that of the 
entire belt, namely from S.W. by W. to 
NE. by B. One soon perceives that 
this parallelism is repeated in tho strike 
of the clevations aud depressions, while 
tho courses of the rivers partake in it 
to a limited extent only, and thereby 
frequently obliterate it, so’ as to render 
it difficult of recognition witkout close 
examination. lt is a peculiarity of 
these rivers, that nearly any one among 
them will follow a longitudinal depres- 
sion for a short distance only, then, 
with a short turn, intersect one of the 
two enclosing ridges at nearly right 
angles to its trend, until it reaches tho 
next parallel depression. After havin, 
flown here for some distauce in broa 
alluvial soil, and calmed the impotuosi- 
ty of its waters, the river leaves tho 
depression and winds its way through 
asteep cut in another ridge. But the 
longitudinal depression, although left 
by the river, continues. An affluent 
to the former descends, within the de- 
pression, from a low pass, ard beyond 
this another river flows down in an 
opposite direction. In this manner, 
most of the longitudinal depressions, 
although in reality long and continuous, 
are subdivided into several - sections. 
In each of these, two rivers flow towards 
each other in opposite directions, either 
to feed another river on its short pas- 
sage through a portion of the same 
depression, or to form jointly a river 
which from the place of confluence 
breaks immediately through one of the 
enclosing chains. Itis therefore evident 
that the rivers, although apparently 
obliterating the parallelism, render it 
on the contrary more conspicuous when 
correctly understood, chiefly on account 
of the minuto parallelism that often 
prevails in the course of the small tri- 
butaries. 

The fact of the existence of this pa- 
vallelism once established, it is easy tu 
trace it not only in all details through- 
out the Nanshan, but also in the goneral 
features of its architecture. Juong nar- 
row belts, homogeneous in their goolo- 
gical structure aud parallel to the ge- 
neral trend, are detected. In those 
portions which I visited, and probably 
throughout its extent, the Nanshan is 
made up of these parallel belts. 

Without entering farther into the 
details of this subject, I bolieve I may 
consider as established the existence of 
an axial chain, or rather of a narrow 
axial belt of chains, which follows ap- 

roximately the middle line of the 

Nanshan, in a direction from S.W. by 
W. to N.E. by E., and to which all the 
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other parallel belts arein some respects, 
subordinate. Té occupies an important 
position in the geography of Chiua.* 

T crossed the axial chain first in the 
steep gorges of the Canton North-viver, 
between Shao-chan-fa in Kwangtung 
and the borders of Hunan. It is here 

“ very conspicuous by its elevation and 
continuity, but does not form the 


watershed, which is in lower hills north- | rans 


west of it. It rans hence in a direction 
nearly northeast by east, leaves the 
‘Meiling and Tayiiling passes, as well as 
tho watershed between Kiangsi and 
Kwangtung, to the south, gives origin 
to the narrow defiles of the Kan-kiang, 
north of Kan-cheu-fa, rises then to the 
high ‘summit of the Wu-knog-shan, 
(south-east of Ki-ngan-fu, Kinngsi), 
and can bo distinctly traced on Chinese 
maps across the eastern portion of 
Kinngsi, until whore it forms the wa- 
tershed between the northernmost affin- 
ents of the Min river of Fokion and the 
Kin river of Kiangsi. A short portion 
of the range is here known as the Wu- 
i-shan. It was first visited by Fortune, 
and afterwards by other travellers from 
the West, on journeys from Fuchan to 
Kiangsi and. from “Hangchow or Kiu- 
Kiang to-Fachan. The rango then con- 
tinues as tho southern watershed of the 
Tsientang river and its affluents, and 
once more achieves some prominence 
in tho Tien-tai-shan. It terminates in 
the Chusan islands. 

Bub it does not end here. It con- 
-tinnes to Japan, through Kiushin and 
tho islands of the Inland Sea, to the gi- 
gantic snow-covered ranges northwest 
of tho Fasiyama, in the provinces of 
Mino, Shinano and Kai, where it in- 
tervenes with mountain ranges having 
quite o different direction, and here it 
tormivates effectually. On the follow- 
ing pages I will not take any further 
notice of this transmarine continuation, 
but treat. only of the Chineso portion, 
excepting where I make especial men- 


tion. of the Japanese portion. 





South-west of the place near Shao-| P' 


chan-fa in Kwangtung, where I first 
mentioned tho range, it continues a 
long .way. It is intersected by the 
Kwei river and the West river, above 
‘Wa-chan-fu, and -then forms another 
high mountain range, to which, on the 
northwestern slope, the Pokiang or 
South branch of the Canton West river 
flows parallel from Nan-ning-fa to Sin- 
chac-fu. 
‘The reasons why this extensive axial 
range: is not marked on any maps are 
these, that it is not a continuons, con- 
spicnous, and elevated summit range, 
atid that it does not coincide with any 
important water-shed, excepting at the 
Wn-i-sban and a short distance east of 
it; and here it correspouds indeed with 
the great conventional, bat fictitious 
water-shed range (Ta-yitling) of the 
Enropean maps. Farther east, towards 


* No one, heretofore, has understood the 
geological struction of the southeastern pro- 
Vinees of China so well as Mr. Raphael 
‘Pumpelly, although he did not visit any of 
them. ‘The consummate skill with which he 
used the data respecting the occurrence of 
useful fovea fe ich = found patter in 
native geographical works, for giving the out- 
Hines of the jeclogy ‘of China, fs deserving of 

iration. “A portion of the axial chain of 
the Nanshan is correctly indicated on his 
geological map of China. 





the ‘Tien-tai-shan, it is interrupted by 
rivers, among which is the Tientai river 
itself, and to the west it is so frequent- 
ly broken up by rivers flowing trans- 
versely to its course, that it can only 
with difficalty be recognized as an ori- 
ginally continuous chain; this is trae 
of its course in Kiangsi and Kwang- 
tung. I do not think that the axial 
ge comprises the highest summits of 
the Nanshan. The mode in which these 
are distributed, appears to be irregular, 
and, as it were, accidental. One or 
another of the belts of elevation rises 
quite suddenly to great altitude, forms 
one or two high summits, and then 
descends again to nearly the same level 
ithnd before. Such is the case with 
the three well-known summits of the 
‘Tien-mu-shav, the Ta-whang-shan, and 
the Lni-shav. But although the axial 
chain does probably not excel by the 
existence in it of the highest summits, 
it appears to exceed in average altitude 
all the other parallel belts of elevation. 

Including its course in Japdh, the 
axial range of the Nan-sban has an ex- 
tent in length of over two thousand 
statute miles, and is among the longest 
mountain ranges of Asia, Its straight 
course, its similarity in composition in 
widely distant portions, and the ex- 
traordinary Interal development of its 
dependencies, in China, give it an addi- 
tional claim to our attention. But while, 
in general, the prominent mountain 
ranges on the globe are well kuown 
to have been subjected to the action 
of elevatory forces and considerable 
changes in’ late geological ages, and 
owe their altitude mainly to events of 
comparatively recent date, and while 
the greater portion of the rudimentary 
rocks entering into their composition 
have in most of them undergone a 
considerable metamorphism, by which 
their mineral character is. completely 
changed, the axial chain of the Nan- 
shan, so far as its Chinese portion is 
concerned, can on the contrary bo 

roved not to have undergone, ‘sinco 





immense periods, any changes of note 
by the action of elevatory forces, and 
its rocks to havo been scarcely affected 
by metamorphosing agencies at all. 
Tho chief forces which have contributed 
to give the Nanshan its presont shape 
were the denuding agencies. To these, 
the Nanshan, together with its lateral 
dependencies, were subjected uninter- 
ruptedly since probably as early an 
epoch as the Triassic. 

The rocks that build up the axial 
chain in the Chinese portions consist 
of little altered sandstones, shists and 
limestones, probably of Silurian age, 
intersected by a profusion of granite 
and, in later periods, porphyries. The 
granite forms considerable portions of 
the broad chain by itself alone. 

‘When I visited the Tien-tai-shan near 
Ningpo, I had just retarued from a 
tour through Japan. The similarity in 
character between that chain of moun- 
tains to which the Tien-tai-shan belongs 
and the hills of Japan, chiefly in and 
around the Inland sea, is surprising, 
and struck even forcibly my illiterate 
companion. It is founded on a simi- 
lnrity of geological structure, and ceases 
as one leaves the central range. The 
resemblance is, of course, restricted to 
the scenery as made by Nature alone, 
and to the character of the vegetation. 








‘That remarkable charm which the work 
of man gives everywhere to scenery in 
Japan is never to be found in China. 

‘A fow particulars regarding the axial 
range may be worth mentioning, aw 
they show the great influence which a 
long mountain range, even if so little 
prominent, exerts in a great many re- 
spects. In the first place, it nearly 
coincides with the main boundary. of 
dialects. A  Pekinese or Nankinese 
can make himself understood every- 
where -(with a few local exceptions in 
Kiangsi) to the north-west of the axial 
range, though the dialects of Shanghai 
and Ningpo may cause him some diffi- 
culty; but sonth-east of the range, the 
numerous dialects of Kwangtung, Fo- 
kien and southern Chekiang differ so 
widely from the mandarin dinlect as to 
form different languages. The coin- 
cidence of a mountain rango with a 
linguistic boundary is not savprising 
where the former is the water-shed ; 
but it isa striking fact where a large 
and navigable river interrapts the 
course of the mountains, as is the case 
in Kwangsi. It is well-known that, in 
the whole of western Kwangsi, the 
spoken language differs little from tho 
mandarin dialect, 

Another point upon which I beg to 
draw your attention, is of a geological 
nature. It would take too much of my 
space to adduce the evidence, but I can 
state it as a result drawn from numer- 
ous observations, that siuce many geo- 
logical periods eastern Chiva has been 
undergoing an extremely slow and gra- 
Gaal sabsidence, never interrupted by 
an upheaval of note, ‘The subsidence 
may havo been periodically almost at 
rest, and for some time have changed 
into a very slow rising, either general 
or local, but before this had produced 
any great effect, subsidence would 
again set in. The present geological 
period is one of those in which a slow 
rising of a portion of the land is inter- 
rupting the subsidence which, however, 
continues over the rest of the country. 
From Ningpo northward, there are evi- 
dences that the coast is rising, and the 
farther we go northward on the coast, 
the greater is the amount of rise which 
the land can be proved to have under- 
gone, The Chusan islands, together 
with the adjoining coast, appear to 
have been stationary since long time, 
while at Hongkong there are evidences 
of a slow subsidence, and along the 
coast from Ningpo to Hongkong, the 
proofs of a gradual submergence seem 
to be numerous. It appears indeed, 
that the axial range, the Chinese por- 
tion of which terminates in the Chusan 
islands, forms a sort of pivot-line for 
the two motions that take place in an 
opposite sense on both sides of it. In 
consequence of this geological ac- 
tion, we see the great plains of 
Northern and Middle China extond- 
ing southward to Ningpo, gradually 
diminishing in width as they approach 
that place, and terminating where the 
axial chain reaches the sea. A 
submarine plain continues southward, 
fringing the coast ; and although the 
latter is a series of rocky inlets, most 
of them are made inaccessible by mud- 
banks, ‘They allow the ingress to 
ships only ina few places, and are 
kept at a level with high water by 
growing in height inthe same ratio 
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in which the coast is subsiding. If this 
coast wasrising,it would soon be fringed 
by a fertile plain, and it is easy to 
imagine to what enormons extent the 
Northern plains would be diminished 
in size if tho omengence were changed 
into a gradual subsidence. 

I venture to expect that the axial 
chain will prove to be of some impor- 
tance to the student of natural history, 
chiefly as regards the geographical dis- 
tribution of animals and plauts. Ts 
flora on and near the Tieu-tain-shan 
diffors from that of the hills near Hang- 
chow; and the insect fauna offers 
striking differences in tho same two 
regions.* 

3. Means of Intercommunication in 

the Nanshan. 

Tam afraid I have already occupied 
more space than may appear justified, 
with a subject the bearings of which to 
practical questions may be considered 
as somewhat remote. Leaving off now 
any farther geographical detail, it still 
remains for me to consider the Nan- 
shan from afew economical points of| 
view. I must repeat, however, that 
all tho conclusions at which I have 
arrived are merely the results of my 
limited experience. 

If it is considered that the Nan-shan 
covers an area which is nearly equal 
to the aggregate area of Frauce and 
Great Britaiv, and that its population 
exceeds that of the two Kingdoms by 
one-half, if the census of 1812 is ac- 
cepted as correct, it is evident how 
important is the question, what are the 
natural facilities, and what the actual 
means for intercommunication? ‘The 
Nan-shan offers in theso respects the 
most extraordinary features. Dennda- 
tion has been active so long time, and 
its effects have been so little counter. 
acted by other forces, such as partial 
elevation, that it has smoothed away 
much of the unevenness of the surface. 
Many a water-course was formerly a 
chain of lakes that filled difforent sec- 
tions of several adjoining longitudinal 
depressions and were connected with 
each other by narrow outlets through 
crevices in the dividing chains, All 
these lake basins, without exception, 
have beon filled up long ago, by 
the detritus carried down by the 
rivers, and aro converted into for- 
tile valleys, and the connecting pass- 
ages between them aro levelled down 
to navigable streams. Many of these 
are fall of rapids, but I do not know of 
any instance where cataracts impede 
navigation below the bead waters. The 
absonce of wagon roads, the scarcity in 
these regions of animals of burden, the 
cheap wages, and the little value of 
time, render it possible for the Chinese 
to apply boat navigation with pecunia- 








* The collector of objects of natural history 
will find the ‘Tien-tai-shan and the Tien-mi- 
shan two admirable stations for his purposes. 
‘The former can be easily reached from Ningpo, 
the latter from Shanghai. At the Wha-fung- 
romouastery, which is built near the top of 
the Tien-tai-shan, at an altitude of about 
2,500 feet, and at the Si-tien-mu monastery at 
the foot of the Tien-mu-shan, he will find 
Sgmfortable quarters and a pleasant reception. 
‘The flora and fauna at these two stations are 
80 rich and varied, and both places are so 
appropriate to serve as centres for excursions, 
that a stay of several weeks at each of them 
would amply repay the labours of the collector 
as well as of the student. 








ry advantage where the difiicalties, ex- 
penses, and risks would be found too 
great in Europe. They drag their 
boats over rapids which would there be 
considered an absolute obstacle to na- 
vigation, and across shallows where the 
water is only one or two inches deep 
and flows with great velocity over peb- 
bly ground. It was a matter of surprise 
to the members of the embassies which 
formerly travelled through Kiangsi to 
the Moiting Pass, that the thirty million 
pounds of ten which were then carried 
yearly across the Meiling Pass to Canton 
for the foreign market, had to go up a 
river the navigation of which would be 
considered an absurd enterprisc in 
almost any other country. But there 
are bundreds of rivers, large and small, 
which offer similarand, many of them, 
greater difficulties thau the Kankiang, 
aud yet teem with life, or at least did 
so before the rebellion. And tho amount 
of freight that astonished those early 
travellers is only a small fraction of the 
total, which is transported every year 
up and down these waterroads. Judging 
from my limited experience, I am quite 
prepared to find it stated at some foture 
day as a result of ampler investigation, 
that all the rivers of the Nanshan, 
down to very small tributaries, are 
navigated to the neighbourhood of their 
head-waters, at Teast dung Whore sea- 
sons when the water is swelled by rain, 
Conditions such as theso are possible 
in a thoroughly mountainous region 
only when; geologically speaking, it has 
been during a long time in what wo 
anny call stato of rst 

he benefits accraiug to the country 
from these facilities for navigation, can 
only be judged at their true valuo if 
the uature of the surface as before de- 
scribed is taken into cunsideration. The 
existence of a series of parallel 
ranges of elevation alternating with 
extensive depressions renders it evident 
that communication by land will 
be comparatively easy in a direction 
parallel to the axial range, if ono fo- 
lows the depressions, but difficalt trans- 
versely to tho general trend, when 
range after range must be crossed. The 
transportation of valaable produce from 
remote regions to seaports would there- 
fore, in many instances, not be worth 
tho expense if it had to be done by land 
alone. You will now perceive the im- 
portance for the country of that peculiar 
feature of the rivers of the Nanshan 
mentioned above, namely, that no one 
of them follows a longitudinal depres- 
sion for any long distance, nearly every 
river intersecting several of the ranges 
of elevation, The transportation of 
goods is therefore rendered easiest in 
that direction where, from the nature 
of the surface, it would be’ supposed to 
be most difficult and expensive. On 
the other hand, each larger river estab- 
lishes communication with several of 
the depressions, and through nearly 
each of them is, by meaus of low passes 
within the depression, put into easy in- 
tercourse with the neighbouring basins. 
This is plainly illustrated by some 
of the great high-roade of commerce 
which make use of this advantage, as 
for instance those which connect Che- 
Kiang and Kiangsi, or Fokien and Hn- 
nan. Greater dificullies should be ex- 
pected to obstruct the intercourse 
between Kwangtung and the provinces 











lying to the north, as not only tho belt 
of axial ranges, but also ono of the 
principal water-sheds must be crossed 
over. But here the circumstance comes 
into account, that the axial belt runs 
obliquely across the water-shed. For 
the two great high-roads from Canton 
to the north, across the Meiling to 
Kiangsi and’ across the Ch to 
‘Hanan, such places have been selected 
where the main axial range is inter- 
sected by a navigable river. It is a 
strange coincidence, that either one of 
these long and narrow gorges, that of 
the Kan-kiang in Kiangsi and that of 
the Canton Northeriver in Kwang- 
tang, bears the local name “Shi-pa- 
tan” or “the eighteen rapids.” ‘Tho 
two celebrated passes on the water- 
shed are situated in cither case on one 
of the lower ranges which intervene 
between the higher ones. 

‘Apart from the rivers, all communi- 
cation thronghont the whole extent of 
the Nansban is on foot. There exist 
no other roads but narrow footpaths, 
paved in many places with slabs of rock 
or cobblestones. All goods (with a 
fow local exceptions, where packhorses 
ave employed) are carried by coolies, 
the usual contract rate for largo 
amounts of freight boing six cash o 
pical for each li, or just balf a dollar 
for 100 li or 35 statute miles. 

Among the consequences resulting 
from this system of intercommunica- 
tion is a clannish subdivision of the 
population, which is, besides, accom- 
panied in ‘most instances by dialectic 
peculiarities. The people in any separate 
riverbasin, or in the basin ofany separate 
afllcent to'a larger river, live in a state 
of bappy seclusion and self-suflicioncy. 
With the exception of those places 
through which a transit route of com- 
merce goes, people know, besides thoir 
own valley, nothing but the river be- 
low toits outlet; beyond that is situated 
the rest of the world, which farnishes 
thom salt and sugar,and thecapitaloftho 
Hwang-ti. But beyond the water-shed 
they imagine a wild region inhabited 
by robbers and tigers, and the names 
of the noxt cities in adjoining basins 
are to them like thoso of a fairy talo. 
Priests and beggars are thoso who, in 
consequence of their wandering habits, 
exhibit genorally the best geographical 
Imowledge. It was sometimes only by 
means of people from these classes that 
Iwas at all able to move on—my ro- 
feactory coolies, in passing from’ one 
river basin to another, often imagining 
that they were to be carried directly 
into the claws of savages and wild 
beasts. ‘This spirit of seclusion applies 
moto particularly to those valloys which 
are drained by coast rivers into the sea, 
rather than to the basins of the affluents 
of the Yangtse, the inhabitants of which 
have a better opportunity to improve 
their knowledge, at least as regards a 
portion of China. 

I may mention at this place, that 
througliout the Nan-shan, as far as T 
know it, the Spanish dollar is the only 
carvent medium of exchange beyond 
the copper casi, and that the range of 
its exclusive uso appears to be co-0x- 
tensive with the Nanshav. Ib is diff- 
cult to change a piece of sycee, and 
Mexican dollars are not taken at all, 
excepting in the immediate v 
Ningpo, Shanghai, and the Yangtse 
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ports, If my generalization is correct, 
then we arrive at the surprising result, 
that that area of China in which the 
Spanish dollar has taken a firm and ex- 
clusive foothold exceeds in extent con- 
siderably the mother country of that 
coin, In the interior of all the other 
provinces, outside of the Nanshan, for- 
eign coin is perfectly useless, sycee 
being the only current medium. 

4, Productive Power of the Nanshan, 

Those southeastern provinces of 
China which together constitute the 
Nanshan,‘can vie with any country of 
equal extent in regard to the value of 
the products derived from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. They furnish all the 
exports from China ‘to foreign coun- 
tries, less 2 very small fraction. All the 
opened ports from which Chinese pro- 
duce is exported in any noteworthy ex- 
tent, viz, Hankow, Kinkiang, Shang- 
hai, Ningpo, Fucbau, Amoy, Canton, 
ave situated at the confines of the 
Nanshan, and receive their supplies 
from its navigable rivers. Besides what 
is needed for the foreign market, it pro- 
vides the northern provinces of China 
with some of the most valuable articles, 
such as sugar, tea, silk, tobacco, hemp, 
vice, and many others." The west only, 
in particular the province of Szechuen, 
is independent of it, as it produces 
the same articles for its own use, be- 
sides opium, which is not cultivated in 
the Nanshan, if I am correctly in- 
formed. 

Chief amoug the products is ten. All 
those regions which send their ten to 
the foreign market aro situated in the 
Nanshan, with one or two insignificant 
exceptions, and tea can be said to grow 
well throughout the whole of that hilly 
country, ‘The axial belt of ranges com- 
prises itself some of the most valuable 
tea producing districts, as, for instance, 
the Bohéa mountains ; and from the 
‘Tientetai-shan in Chekiang to the pro- 
vince of Kwangtung, tea appears to 
be largely grown on this elevated belt. 
Northwest of it are situated the green 
tea districts of Chekiang, southern 
Nganwhei and eastorn Kiangsi, while 
farther on are the black tea districts of 
western Kiangsi, northern Hunan and 
southern Hupé, ‘There are no apparent 
reasons why tea should not be grown 
in western Hunan, western Kwangsi 
and Kweichan, but nothing is known 
of its successful cultivation in those 
regions, and the tea of Szechnen even 
has not found its way to the foreign 
market, nor does it appear to be con- 
sumed by the Chinese outside of the 
province itself. 

‘The amount of tea produced in the 
Nanshan is beyond computation, as the 
consumption by the, Chinese cannot be 
estimated. Euormons as it undoubt- 
edly is, it should not be overrated. The 
use of tea among the three: or four 
hundred millions of Chinese is by no 
means so common as is usually sup- 
posed: The people of the lower classes 
in Shansi, Honan, Shantung and other 
northern provinces. know of it only as 
of a luxury, and sip hot water with the 
same delight as the Moyune men their, 
infusion of green tea, satisfied with 
giving it the name of “tea.” ‘The 
middle classes in the same provinces 
‘use an infusion of dried leaves of some 
indigenous plants, aud the wealthier 
classes only indulge in. the luxury 








of drinking genuine tea. Even in the 
tea-producing provinces the use of the 
beverage is not general. ‘The shrab is 
grown on the hills, in many. instances 
at altitudes not less than one thousand 
feet above the adjoining valleys. The 
inhabitants of these must therefore bay 
the tea from the growers. ‘The poorer 
classes prefer to save the few copper 
cash, and use hot water, or, what is 
more common, an infusion of the leaves 
of other plants growing wild in their 
fields, such as for instance certain 
species of Artemisia and Ribes. These 
facts strongly suggest the idea, that the 
use of tea in China originated in the 
aversion the Chinese have to drinking 
cold water, which, in its turn, may 
have its natural causo in the fact, that 
in nine cases out of ten they have no 
other water to drink than such as has 
been flowing over rice-fields, and is 
rendered unhealthy by the quantity of 
putrid organic matter it has taken up. 
Yo drink boiled water and to improve 
it by scenting it with a few sun-dried 
leaves is, therefore, probably a very old 
practice, until finally, among the various 
leaves used those of the tea-plant were 
found superior to others, and the phy- 
siological effect of their infusion created 
new physical wants not originally as- 
socinted with the use of either cold or 
hot water. 

Tho conditions for the successful 
growth of the tea-plant are not yet well 
understood; but it must appear to a 
casual observer that its cultivation 
throughout the regions of the Nanshan 
is capable of an almost boundless in- 
crease. 

‘The same remark applies to the oul- 
tivation of the mulberry tree and the 
reaving of the silkworm. The bulk of 
the sill which is exported from Chi 
comes from the valleys and plains 
situated, between the extreme north- 
eastern outliers of the Nanshan, in 
Kiangsu and Chekiang. I understand 
that the means for extending’ this im- 
portant branch of industry “are just 
now receiving particular attention at 
the hands of some high Chinese 
fanctionaries. ‘The production of silk 
could probably be considerably en- 
hanced, both in China and Japan, if the 
inbabitants of the two countries conld 
interchange their experiences, It is a 
fact worthy of note that, notwithstand- 
ing an apparent similarity of climate, 
the conditions under which the mul- 
berry tree is planted in either country 
are ‘quite different. In China, it is 
grown exclusively on alluvial soil, while 
in Japan it is nob at all cultivated on 
that sort of soil, but altogether on 
elevated ground, chiefly on certain ter- 
races made up, in the main, of layers 
of pebbles, into which the present 
rivers are cut sometimes to the depth 
of several hundred feet. ‘They are vory 
extensive in those places where Inrge 
rivers leave the moautnius and enter the 
plain. ‘The foot of the hills is then 
separated by a broad terrace from the 
alluvial soil of the valley. Following 
any one of those rivers towards its 
source, we find it accompanied on 
either side by a strip of clovated 
ground, varying in width, aud which is 
the continuation of the terrace below. 
On aill this terrace ground the mulberry 




















tree is cultivated in Japan, from an 





altitade of 200 or 300 up to that of; 


400 and 500 feet above the level of the 
sea, I did not see the mulberry treo 
planted in Chiva at elevations exceed- 
ing a few hundred feet above the soa, 
and then only on bottom land. 

I will uot mention the details as re- 
gards the other produce of the Nau- 
shan derived from the cultivation of the 
soil, as all the rest, though of para- 
mount importance to the natives, is of 
trifling interest as regards foreign com- 
merce. It would make up a long list 
if its great variety were to be exhausted. 
Of all the grain, vegetables, pulse, 
textile fabrics and fruit trees peculiar 
to sub-tropical and temperate climates, 
few would be entirely wanting in the 
list, and these would be more than 
replaced by other kinds, peculiar partly 
to the Nanshan, and partly to eastern 
Asia in general. The staple of tho 
valleys and irrigable portions of the 
hillsides is rice. Some provinces pro- 
duce a superabundance of it, others 
must make up a deficiency by importa- 
tion. If the balance could be made up, 
it would probably be largely in favour 
of the Nanshan, as it sends considerable 
quantities of rice to the northera pro- 
vinces, On the rice grounds and level 
tracts in general, are planted, besides : 
sugar, chiefly in Kwaugtung; tobacco, 
the most repnted of which grows in 
Fokien ; several sorts of hemp, both of 
Cannabis and Boehmeria; several plants 
which produce oil, chiefly the ground- 
nut and sesamum others from which 
indigo is made; a variety of pulse, 
among which is the soya-bean; a number 
of plants with farinaceous bulbs ; wheat 
and other sorts of grain. Cotton, al- 
though largely grown in the Nanshan, is 
nowhere pinuted in sufficient quantity, 
and large amounts both of raw cotton 
and of cotton fabrics, are imported from 
those great cotton-producing districts 
in Chekiang, Kiangsu, Nganhwei, Hu- 
pé and northern Hunan, which are 
situated along the northeastern and 
northern confines of the Nanshan, and 
branches of which spread far in between 
the ranges of hills composing it. 

‘As regards the trees planted on al- 
Invial ground, I need only refer to the 
great variety of fruit which the south- 
ern ports are sending to those of the 
north, a trade which promises to as- 
sume gigantic proportions. ‘The tallow 
tree, which is planted on level ground, 
is generally distributed in the Nanshan, 
‘but grows most plentifully in Chekiang. 
‘The varnish tree is almost exclusivel: 
met with in the groves of trees which 
adorn the villages. It is cultivated only 
in the northern portion of the Nanshan. 

Of hillsides not fitted for irrigation 
avery limited use is made. I believe 
that not more than one-thirtieth of 
their aren is under cultivation, Yet 
the enormous crop of ten is derived 
from that small proportion of ground. 
Besides the tang oil tree, the tea oil 
shrub and the camphor tree are culti- 
vated and yield valuable produce. Of 
there aro only to be mentioned 
iang and maize ; the sweet potatoe 
is cultivated up to considerable alti- 
tnde. 

The rest of the hillsides, excepting 
still a few plantations of pine and bam- 
boo, is a wilderness. ‘This term must 
indeed be applied to at least two-thirds 
of the area of the Nanshan, but pro- 
bably to a larger proportion. It is to 
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this circumstance chiefly, that is owing 
the great beauty of scenery in the 
southeastern provinces. The hills are 
clad in verdure from top to bottom, 
and nowhere in temperate climates, 
with tho exception of Japan, is there 
sach a superabundance of beautiful 
flowers, such a luxurious variety of 
foliage, and such a number of plants 
emitting delicious fragrauce either from 
‘leaves or from flowers. There is pro- 
bably nota spot left in the whole 
extent of the Nanshan where nature is 
not stunted more or less by the cutting 
down the large trees. But wherever 
groves of these are left—and they are 
quite extensive in places distant from 
navigation—and vegetation lias been 
allowed to develope unimpeded for a 
number of years, there is an intense 
beauty of scenery. ‘ 

There is a free communism in China 
as regards the use of uncultivated hill- 
sides. ‘They are, as people express 
it, the property of the Hwang-ti, who 
allows the inhabitants to make unre- 
stricted use of them. The cousequence 
is a destruction of whatever is valuable. 
In the few places where large trees do 
still exist, they are being rapidly cut 
down ; that portion of a tree which 
is required for building or for rafting 
down a stream is then taken away, 
and the rest left to decay. A certain 
possessory right is granted to every 
mau who undertakes to cultivate any 

ortion of a hillside. But the know- 
ledge of forest culture is still in a very 
low stage, and no success would be ob- 
tained if nature was not so prolific. 
The plantations of pine trees are allowed 
to grow from ten to fifteen years, then 
they are cut down and the ground is 
replanted. 

‘The produce from the animal king- 
dom, if silk is excepted, is almost nil 
in the Nansbau. Buffaloes, common 
cattle and pigs, are the only quadrupeds 
reared generally through the country. 
Wild animals are very scarce, with the 
exception of the wild boar in the re- 
gions devastated by the rebels. 

If we now consider the vast area of 
the Nanshan in regard to its mineral 
resources, the most striking feature 
is the complete absence (so far us 
my knowledge extends) of any min- 
ing for metals other than iron. The 
Chinese know how to find metalliferous 
deposits, and they mine them in those 
cases when profits are conspicuous. 
We must therefore conclude, that valua- 
bledeposits of copper, lead, silver or gold 
do not exist in the Nanshan, at least 
not within easy reach. This is a sur- 
prising result, if it is considered that 
there scarcely exists any other area of 
mountainous country equally extensive 
with this, which, if at all explored, has 
not exhibited a number of metalliferous 
deposits of some kind or other. There 
are two other considerations that must 
render our negative result a matter of 
isappointment. In the first place, 
there is a good deal of evidence which 
makes it probable that most or all of 
the exceedingly valuable deposits of 
copper ore of Japan, as well as those of 
several other metals, occur in sand- 
stones of the same age with those 
taking part in the structure, not only of 
the axial range, but largely in that of 
many of the lateral ranges of the Nan- 
shan. In the second place, some of 

















those conditions with which the occar- 
rence of metalliferous deposits is 
usually associated, namely the copious 
instersection of sedimentary rocks 

eruptive masses of granitic, dioritic 
and porpbyrie rocks, exist largely in 
the southeastern provinces of China, 
and in a degree not surpassed in Japan. 

Tron ores will probably be found to 
be largely distributed. I know of two 
regious only where the Chinese smelt 
them. The centre of one of them is 
the city of Wanchau-fa in Chekiang, 
the other is situated in southern Hunau. 
The first of these localities, including n 
belt that reaches from Ningpo far into 
Fokien, gives little promise for the 
future. ‘The ores consist of fine grains 
of haematite washed out from the 
sands of rivers. This mineral, at the 
original place of its occurrence, covers 
tho walls of small crevices in porphyric 
tafas, which are largely distributed in 
that region, and is by their decomposi- 
tion carried into the rivers. The 
establishment of a large iron industry 
is out of the question where the mode 
of occurrence is not more favourable. 
In southern Hunan there is at least one 
deposit of considerable value. In the 
following pages, I will have to mention 
a few localities in Nganhwei and 
Kiangsu where iron ore occurs, and a 
great many more remain probably to 
be discovered, as the Chinese pay atten- 
tion to certain kinds of iron ore only, 
which they can easily smelt. 

‘The question of the range of distribu- 
tion and the mode of occurrence of 
Coal, in the Nanshau, is too complicated 
a subject to be troated in a few 
lines. Some words concerning this 
interesting matter may, however, not 
be out of place. If we first pass in 
review the coalmines that aro being 
actually worked at the present timo 
within the area of the Nanshan, we 
find that those among them which are 
known to be of considerable value are 
situated in the great coalfield of sonth- 
ern Hunan and in a recess of the hills 
east of Poyang lake. Besides these, 
there are a few localities, in every one 
of the provinces into which the aren of 
the Nanshan is divided politically, 
where small coalmines of inferior value 
are being worked, and a number of 
other places where mining has been 
done in former time but, from some 
cause or other, has been discontinued. 
If all these places were marked on a 
map, they woald appear to be scattered 
without order throughout tho aren of 
tho Nanshav, and it might be inferred 
that the conl-measures of these regions, 
or the various coalbearing formations 
occurring in them, as the case may be, 
are spread extensively over the whole 
of the southeastern provinces. This 
conclusion needs, however, considerable 
modification. We find, on closer ex- 
amination, that certain laws, quite plain 
in their general features, prevail in the 
distribution of the coal-mensures. Start 
ing again from the axial range, it is 
composed of the rocks of aucient forma- 
tions, containing no coal. The broad 
lateral belts extending on both sides of 
it are made up, geologically, of parallel 





bands, consisting of the same ancient! 





which are composed of the ancient 
series of rocks, ean very properly be 
said to constitute the skeleton or 
framework of the Nanshan. They com- 
prise, as a rule, to which there are how- 
ever exceptions, the highestrangesofthe 
Naushav, and contain no coal at all. 
In the northwestern lateral belt there 
are only two of them ; the southeastern 
consists ofa greater number. There, 
the primary bands are brond and 
fav apart, here they are situated much 
closer to each other; besides, they 
are on the southeastern side more 
rugged in appearance, contain more 
grauite as a constituent rock, and rise 
probably, on an average, to greater 
altitude than the northern bands, 

The extent to which valuable deposits 
of coal are, likely to occur in the in- 
tervals between the solid parallel bars, 
as it were, of the” framework of the 
Nanshan, will depend chiefly upon two 
circumstances. The first of them is 
the mode of development of the coal- 
measures. There may be only one 
coalbed, or there may be several; these 
may be very thin, or of considerable 
thickness; they may be close together 
in the sequence of enclosing strata, or 
widely apart. ‘The second cireum- 
stance is the degree in which the coal- 
measures partake in the structure of 
the surface. They may bo washed 
away and tho subjacent strata be ex- 
posed, or they may be covered by 
great thicknesses of superincumbent 
rocks. It is not so much on the latter 
as on the first ground, that we are 
justified in arriving at an unfavourable 
opinion as regards the occurrence of 
voal throughout nearly the whole aren 
ofthe Nanshan. Although the strata of 
which the coal formation is made up 
vary in character as we proceed from 
south to north or from east to west, 
still its development is nowhere favour. 
able’ until we reach southern Hunan, 
where it extends over a large area, 
and, although reaching to no groat 
altitude, spreads over the ancient rocks. 
The great extent of the basin at 
the time when sedimentary deposition 
took place in it, as well as, probably, 
the vicinity, to the west, of terra firma 
from which large rivers emptied into 
the basin, may be among the causes 
which created here the conditions re- 
quired for the formation of widely 
spread and valuable beds of coal, Tho 
other of the two valuable coal regions, 
the small district of Loping, east of 
Poyang Inke, appears to be an isolated 
instance of the deposition of coal ina 
favourable place having taken place at 
a later epoch. 

I will not enter now any further into 
the detail of this complicated question. 
Snuflice it for the present to say, that, 
with the exception of southern Hunan 
and perhaps a few of the, as yet, little 
explored basins in Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, the coal formation is unfa- 
yourably developed in the Nanshan 
until its northwestern limits is reached, 
where, in the regions adjoining tho 
Yangtse, from Yo-chan to Chinkiang, 
it shows a slight improvement, But 
we must proceed to regions farther 
north, and commencing at the southern 








formations, and alternating with others! boundary of Shantung, to find the coal 


composed of sedimentary rocks of more! 
recent origin. Among these are the! 


various coalbearing strata. Those bands 


formation developed to such an extent 
and under so superior stratigraphical 
conditions as to render it probable that 
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China is, if not the first in rank, at 
least not secondary to any other coal- 
producing country in the world, as re- 
gards the extent of its workable coal- 
bearing ground. 

5. The Tsientang River. 

This river empties into the sea near 
Hang-chau. It drains one-third of the 
province of Chekiang, and is a highroad 
of some importance for inland traffic. 
Its two chief branches are the Tsien- 
tang-kiang proper and the Shun-ngan- 
Kiang. They unite at Yen-chau-fu. ‘The 
former has a length of watercourse, from 
the source to Hangcbau, of 320, the 
other of 310 miles, approximately. Yet 
the distance of the farthest points of the 
basin: from Hangohau is only about 150 
miles, the total area of the basin about 
14,900 square miles (statute), over 2,000 
of which belong to Ngauhwei. 

‘The southern main branch, or Tsien- 
tang-kiang . proper, originates by the 
confluence of the Zsing-ho or Kiichaw 
branch and the Sang-ho or Kin-hwa 
branch. These twin rivers, both of 
which are navigable, illustrate the pecu- 
liar‘ character uf many of the rivers of 
the Nanshan as above described. Situ- 
ated in one of the most distinct longitu- 
dinal depressions, they flow towards cach 
other in nearly opposite directions, until 
they meet at Lanki-hieu. Here they 
unite and form the ‘Isientang river. 
This takes at once its course directly 
towards the northern oue of the enclos- 
ing chains, and intersects it in a narrow 
passage. ‘The broad alluvial valley of 
the twiw rivers is about 140 miles in 
length, extending along the northern 
foot of the axial chain, and nearly pa- 
yallel to it. ‘This great depression is 
among the. main features in the geogra- 
phy of Chekiung. It may be called the 
valley of Lanki, as this walled city occu- 
pies si: nearly central position. East- 
ward of ‘the latter, the depression bifur- 
cates, one branch extending over a low 
pass into the adjoining basin of Pu- 
kiang-hien and Chw-ki-hien, and afford- 
ing. easy communication by land with 
Ningpo. To the west, too, there is an 
easy passage from the basin of Lan-ki 
into the province of Kiangsi, well known 
as an ancient highroad of commerce, from 
the descriptions given by Staunton and 
other early. travellers. If ever a rail- 
road were required to connect Ningpo 
with the centre of Kiangsi and Hunan, 
the depression, so far as I have described 
it, would certainly allow of its easy con- 
struction from Ningpo to Kiangsi, and 
so far as Iam acquainted with the east- 
orn passages of Hunan, the prolongation 
of a railroad into that province would 
probably not meet with any serious dif- 
ficulty. 

The bottomland, in the valley of 
Lanki, is from five to fifteen miles wide. 
It is bounded north and south by high 
and broad mountain ranges. -Communi- 
cation southward is therefore difficult ; 
Dut to the north it is rendered easy by 
the river breaking-through'the mountain 
barrier. The narrow defile is cut into 
nearly horizontal strata of porphyric 
tufa of considerable thickness, and, 
finally, into hard porphyry. The length 
of the gorge is seventy miles. In one 
place the hills to the left recede from the 
ret. Here the Tsientang is joined by 
its great affluent, the Shun-ngan-kiang. 
‘Phe departmental city of Yen-chau ,which 











is built at this place, is of no commercial 
importance. Twenty-five miles below it, 
at the Dragon gate (Lung-men-kou), the 
river emerges from the rooky narrows, 
and enters another longitndinal depres- 
sion filled with alluvial soil, which it 
follows to Hangchau. Here the river 
widens. _ It continues through the coast 
plain, and reaches the sea fifteen miles 
below Hangehaw. . 

‘The Shunngan-kiang has its head 
waters in the green tea districts of south- 
western Nganhwei. On a former ocea- 
sion, I descended it by boat from near 
its source to Hangebau. Its tortuous 
course is instructive, if put down on a 
map in detail. It exhibits, in a con- 
spicuous way, the system of alternate 
and parallel ridges and depressions. ‘The 
river breaks through each one of the 
former in a steep gorge, which shows 
well the stratification of the sandstones, 
shits and limestone, of which the bills 
are made up. After every such passage, 
it takes a longitudinal course, and fowe 
a few miles through alluvial soil, bounded 
on either side by gentle slopes, until it 
finds a narrow passage through’ the next 
following ridge. 

‘The three chief branches of the Tsien- 
tang river are navigable from their 
mouth to the vicinity of their sources, 
and they have many navigable tribu- 
taries. Of the twenty-nine departmental 
and district cities scattered through the 
basin, I do not know of one that cannot 
be reached by navigation in the season 
of high water. When the rains are 
searce, cargo-boats can no longer proceed 
upstream to mauy of the extremities of 
the water net, Shallows and rapids— 
some of them quite dangerous—are fre- 
quent at all seasous. The last of them, 
in descending the river, is just below 
Yenchau-fu. In its lower course, from 
Lung-men-kou to Hangebau, the Tsien- 
tang’ is a fino stream, well adapted for 
navigation by small steamers. But it is 
well known that the shoals at its mouth, 
and the rapid tidal currents, area se- 
rious obstruction to the entrance of 
steamers from the sea. ‘The Tsientang 








river will, therefore, never serve any 
other purposes but boat trafiic. 

‘The centres of trade, towards which 
this traffic is directed, are Ningpo and 
Hangchau. ‘To them all goods coming 
down the river are destined. But nei- 
ther of these places is in direct com- 
munication by water with the Tsientang. 
Cargo for Ningpo enters a canal which 
branches off from the right bank of the 
river ten miles above Hangchow. Only a 
mile and a half up this canal is situated 
the mart of Ni-ckax, which is the end 
of navigation for the Tsientang boats. 
Here the goods are carried a very short 
distance by land to another canal, the 
water up which is not at a level with the 
‘Tsientang, but communicates directly 
with Ningpo. ‘This Nichan route (which 
is not marked on any map) is of im- 
portance, as nearly all the tea exported 
from Ningpo comes down that way. As 
regards Hangehau, the opinion appears 
to be current that, if only a certain cus- 
tombhouse could be avoided, goods, and 
especially teas, might be shipped directly 
from the Tsientang via Hangchau to 
Shanghai, without transhipment. This 
is erroneous, as no one of the canals 
south of the Taihu lake does in any place 
communicate directly with the sea or the 





‘Tsientang river. Goods destined. for 
Shanghai must therefore be transhipped 
at Hangehau and carried by land from 
the bank of the river to the head of the 
canal, a distance of two or three miles. 

Although the Tsientangriver mediates 
comparatively easy and cheap inter- 
communication throughout an aren of 
15,000 square miles, it is at present 
little used as a highroad of transit. It 
has had this function in former time, 
when there were two great routes of 
trafic from Canton to Peking by wa} 
of the Meiling Pass. One of them fol- 
lowed the Kan-kiang to the Poyang 
lake and then descended the Yangtse 
to the entrance of the Grand Canal at 
Chinkiang. The other left the Kan 
river at Nan-chang-fa, and thence as- 
cended the Kinkiang to Yiishan-hien. 
From this place there were twenty-four 
miles of land travel, by a convenient 
route, across a low pass, to Kiang-shan- 
hien, a city on the Kii-chau branch of 
the ‘Tsientang-kiang. After following 
this river to Hang-chau, the rond took 
the Grand Canal to Chivkiang and 
Tientsin. By choosing this route the 
dangers and discomforts of navigation 
ou the Poyang lake and the Yangtse 
were avoided. It was therefore chiefly 
used in going southward, and is said to 
have been indeed a common way for 
travelling between north and south, 
but it served also to some extent for 
the transportation of goods. ‘The aban- 
donment of this thoroughfare is one of 
the many changes in intercommanica- 
tion which steam navigation is causing, 
slowly aud imperceptibly, but irresi 
tibly. If Lord Macartney could now re- 
peat his jouruey on the 'T'sientang-kiang, * 
he would be struck by the quiet aspect 
of the river, the banks of which re- 
dounded daily from fireworks and guns 
fired in his honour, when he was as- 
cending the Kiichan brauch on his way 
from Peking to Canton. 

‘he valley of Lanki, although a beau- 
tifal aud fertile country, wil 
hundred square miles of alluvial soil, is 
at present of little commercial import- 
ance, because it has not yet recovered 
from the devastation it suffered from 
the Taepings. The cities and villages 
are demolished, the inhabitauts deci- 
mated. Large tracts of ground are 
uncultivated. Yet a considerable po- 
pulation is left. At Kin-hwa-fa, a beau- 
tifal arched stone bridge aud a fine city 
wall, built of large sqaare blocks of red 
sandstone, are monuments of a better 
time. A few streets only in the city 
have been rebuilt, tliey are merely lines 
of shops where the necessaries of life 
are sold. Lanki-hien is the commercial 
centre of the valley, anda tolerably 
busy place. ‘The articles of commerco 
are, however, few and of little valac. 
‘The imports are chiefly: salt, sugar, 
fish, and cotton; the exports : tea, paper, 
vogetable tallow, somo tang-oil, and a 
few small articles. Pottery, lime, and 
building material are the rest of tho 
bulky articles of boat traffic. I omitted, 
however, the hams of Tang-yang-hion, 
which enjoy a Westphalian fame with 
Chinese gourmands, and are a consider- 
able article of export to the remotest 
portions of the Empire. The consump- 
tion of foreign goods is small, a great 
deal of the clothing being provided for 
by importing raw cotton. Opium is 
little used by the country people; but 
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those living in cities are considerably 
addicted to it. 

The Shun-ngan-kiang is of much more 
importance for foreign commerce than 
the Tsien-tang-kiang proper. Its lower 
course is through a region which is 
sparsely inhabited. Bat on its head 
waters, in Nganwhei, are situated some 
populous cities belonging to the depart- 
ment of Hwui-chau, that have suffered 
comparatively little by the rebellion. 
I visited this ebaeming country in 
October 1869; but it was known before, 
from Mr. Fortune's travels, as one of 
the main districts where green teas are 
made. It supplies largely the foreign 
market. 

The chief place of the tea trade is 
Tun-chi, a small but lively mart situated 
a few miles below Hiu-ming-hien. The 
merchants of that place purchase the 
tea raised in the various districts 
around, not only of the basin of the 
Tsientang, but also of some which are 
situated beyond the watershed, on 
affluents of the Yangtse. From’ the 
‘Wa-yuen (Moyune) district even, which 
has its natural outlet to the Poyang 
lake, large quantities of tea are brought 

early to Tun-chi, for shipment to 
Ringpo. Tho yearly increase of the 
oxport of green tea from this place and 
the corresponding decrease of that from 
Kiukiang, which bas been noticed long 
ago in the Customs reports of the two 
places, is due to this circumstance. 
must be accounted for, partly by the 
greater safety, cheapone and despatch 
of transportation toNiugpo, as compared 
with that to Kiukiang, and, perbaps, 
partly toa difference in the extortion 
of taxes, The chops of tea are made 
up from an infinite number of small 
lots, Throughout Chekiang, during the 
tea season, one can see the peasants 
from the hills walking to town with. a 
little bag, containing usually no more 
than from three to ten pounds of sun- 
dried tea leaves, and offering them for 
sale, These small parcels are purchased 
by the hongs, selected, classified, pre- 
pared, aud made up into chops, From 
larger plantations the crops are secured 
beforehand by the hong merchants, 
who readily advance money on them. 
At Tun-chi, the tea is put on boats 
loading from 70 to 120 chests, or from 
about 40 to 70 picals, according uot so 
much to the size of the boats as to the 
state of the water in the river. The 
rate of freight varies therefore. At the 
time of iny visit at Tunchi it was $31 
for 100 chests; it ranges from $20 to 
$50 for the same quautity. At bigh 
water the boats take some lumber 
besides the tea. All the larger boats 
aro filted up for passengers, with three 
or four berths on each side, on which 
the merchant travellers, who are usual- 
ly the passengers, puff away the time 
in opium. A Chinese passenger pays 
1200 cash, or one dollar, for the passage 
from Tun-chi to Nichau (near Hang- 
chau). The joorney up the river takes 
often twenty days aud more, about ten 
men being required to drag the boat 
slowly against the current. “The down 
trip is made, at high water, in five 
days; at low water nine days are re- 
quired. Three or four ont ofa hun- 
dred vessels are said to be wrecked on 
the rocks in passing the rapids. The 
damage of the cargo is at the risk of 
the shipper, who takes the tea back to 
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Tan-chi and selects what bas remained 
uninjured. This loss should be added 
to the expense of freight. Of other 
expenses, there is only a tax of one and 
a half per centum ad valorem, to be paid 
at the boundary station between Ngan- 
hwei and Chekiang. The tea is de- 
livered to hongs at Nichau by which it 
is shipped to Ningpo. 

6. From Tunglu-hion to the Borders 

of Nganhucei. 

Tunglu-hien is situated on the Tsien- 
tang river, about fifty miles above 
Hangchay, at the mouth of an affiuent 
from the left, the Fan-sui river. Thirty 
miles up this affluent is situated 
Tan-sui-hien, and again thiny miles 
higher up, on two different branches of 
the same river, the two cities of Ohang- 
Iwarkien aud’ Yietsien-hien. Fifteen 
miles north of the latter place rises the 
cclebrated Tien-mu-shax, a bigh moun- 
taia rauge from the slopes of which 
descend tho headwaters of the Yii-tsien 
branch of the Fan-sui river. With the 
Tien-mu-shan aud its western prolouga- 
tion the watershed is reached, with 
which the provincial boundary between 
Chekiavg and Ngauhwei coiticides. A 
low pass leads across it to the head- 
waters of the Ning-Iwo river, on which, 
forty miles downward, is situated Ning- 
Kawo-hien, and thirty miles farther down 
the city of Ning-kwonfu. The 
empties into the Yangtse at Tai- 
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"The Fan-sui valley is, as regards 
scenery, among the finest pieces of 
round that I have seen iu China. The 
ills are covered with vegetation, partly 
forest trees, and partly a deuse jangle 
of shrubbery among- which are the 
most exquisite flowering plauts that 
adorn the gardens of Kurope. A 
luxurious semi-tropical vegetation fills 
the gorges and recesses in the bill- 
sides wi indescribably rich and 
varied foliage. ‘ho branches and 
twigs are intertwisted with creepers, 
so as to battle all attempts at ingress, 
Shade, after which the traveller in Chi- 
na so often longs iu vain, is afforded in 
abundance by numerous groves of lofty 
trees, none of which, however, can 
rival’ those on the southern slopes of 
the Tien-mu-shan, as regards beauty 
andextent. A trip through these re- 
gions iu the summer season is a source 
of incessant enjoyment, and repays 
amply the hardship of walkiug under a 
burning sun. There is, however, one 
drawback. While Nature is usually 
divested of its finest charms in China, 
too free action bas beeu left to it bere 
of late years. The valleys, notwith- 
stauding the fertility of their soil, are 
acomplete wilderness. In approaching 
the groups of stately whitewashed 
houses that lurk at some distance from 
underneath a grove of trees, you get 
aware that they are ruins. Bloquent 
wituesses of the wealth of which this 
valley was formerly the seat, they are 
now desolation itself. Here and there 
a house is barely fitted up, and serves 
as a lodgiug to ‘some wretched people, 
the poverty of whom is in striking con- 
trast with the rich land on which they 
live. The cities which Ihave mentioned, 
Tang-lu, Chang-hwa, Yii-tsien, Ning- 
kwo-hien, are extensive heaps of ruins, 
about a dozen houses being inhabited 
ineach of them. Such is the devasta- 
tion wrought by the’ Taiping rebels, 














thirteen years ago. ‘The roads connect- 
ing the district cites are now narrow 
footpaths, completely overgrown in 
many places with grasses fifteen foot 
high, or with sbrabs through which it 
is difficult to penetrate, Formerly the 
valley teemed with population. ‘Tho 
great number and size of the villages 
is ovidence thereof, while the fine style 
of the houses, all of which were built 
of cut stone and brick and lad two 
storeys, gives proof of the more than 
usual comfort and wealth that reigned 
here. The fields in the valley, as well 
as the terraced rice ground on the hill- 
sides, are covered with a wild growth 
of grass, no other plants boing ap- 
parently able to thiive on the exhausted 
soil. Plantations of old mulberry trees, 
haif of them decayed from want of care, 
tell of one of the chief industries of tho 
former inhabitants ; in other places the 
ground is covered with perfect forests 
of old chestnut trees. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more 
horrid destruction of life and property 
than has been perpetrated in theso 
districts, and yet they are only a very 
small proportion of the great area of 
country that has shared a similar fate. 
Oue must lave seen places such as theso 
to value at their full extent the ravages 
which tho races of eastern Asia are 
capable of performing when full sway 
is left to. their excited passions, 
There can be little doubt, that the 
destruction of life, of which tho 
proviuco of Chekiang was ropeated- 
ly the theatre daring its _his- 
tory, was not less fearful than it bas 
beew in the last instance. I used to 
euquire in different places into the per- 
ceutage of population that had escaped 
death by the Taiping rebels. It was 

cucrally rated at threo every hundred. 

f four huudred mouks who lived bo- 
fore in the tomplo of Li-Tienma-shav, 
ouly thirty survived after the rebel- 
lion ; but the ratio is less in the villages 
and ‘cities. Most poople died from 
starvation, in the recesses of the moun- 
tains to which they fled, but still tho 
numbers of men women and childron 
killed by the hand’ of tho rebels is ex 
cessively great. 

‘The decrease of the productive pow- 
er of the ransacked provinces, aud the 
amount of taxes by which their exche- 
quer is diminished, must be very large; 
and surprising figures would be arrived 
at, if it were at all possible to compute 
the damage which the reduction of the 
number of consumers in the provinces 
contiguous to Shanghai has caused to 
foreign commerce. 

‘There is reason to expect that these 
regions will revive. The course of im- 
migration bas set in. In the Fansui 
valley I found quite a number of now 
settlers, mostly from Ningpo and Sban- 
bing in Chekiang, but also a few from 
other provinces. They are less numer- 
ous than in Nganbwei, but the influx 
of people will probably increase. 

It is an interesting subject of specu- 
lation for the national economist, to 
trace the causes of the exceedingly 
slow rate ab which the country is re- 
coveriug its productive power. Where 
there was formerly over population, a 
fow individuals are now masters of the 
soil, and newcomers can purchase, at 
1,000 cash (80 cents) a mow, as. much 
as they like of the same ground which 
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Yas worth, formerly, 40,000 cash a mow. 
Speculating on the basis of foreign 
ideas, one should think, that the few 
individuals would cultivate a compara- 
tively large proportion of the fields, 
and accumulate wealth on a larger 
scale than when they bad to struggle 
with numerous competitors. One should 
expect, too, that enterprising indivi- 
duals would buy up large tracts of the 
cheap grounds, and put them under cal- 
tivation with hired labour. The variety 
and value of the agricultural products 
that can be raised, the exquisitely pros- 
perous climate, the advantage of water 
communication with Ningpo, “all these 
circumstances would, appear to secare 
large profits for little Iabour. Yet, no 
such entorprise has been started, and 
those who cultivate the soil are poor. 
The newcomer goes to work as vigo- 
rously and industrionsly as does the 
Chinese emigrant in clearing the jun- 
gle of farther India ; and although his 
Tabonr is limited to deep ploughing and 
putting the old irrigation works in 
order, yet the area put under cultiva- 
tion is increasing at an incredibly slow 
rate. It appears, ‘indeed, that a Chi- 
nese is capable of cultivating only # 
certain number of square yards of 
ground to every head of the population, 
and cannot overstep that limit with 
impunity. The method which he is 
accastomed to, of bestowivg care on 
every single rico plant or millet stalk, 
may be among the reasons of this 
Garious phenomenon. But the most 
jotent causes are undoubtedly ‘to be 
looked for, firstly, in the fact, that the 
arable soil throughout Chiva is so ex- 
hansted of the most important ingre- 
dients as to be unable to yield a crop 
of grain unless well manured, and 
secondly, in the peculiar system of pro- 
curing manure, 80 different from the 
methods applied in Western countries. 
‘We may put it as a truism that, where 
the soil is exhausted, manure well ap- 
plied means grain, and the quantity of 
one will, ina general way, determine 
the quantity of the other. Rice, for 
instance, is manured three times during 
its growth, and experience has taught 
the Chinese to apply to each acre the 
exact quantity of manure required for 
the healthy development of the rice 
plant. If he takes more, be reduces 
the area which he might cultivate, and 
if he takes less than the required quan- 
tity, bis crop will fai 
ving climatical influences and 
accidents out of consideration, the 
quantity of grain produced in any 
region in China will depend in the first 
place upon the area put under cultiva~ 
tion and manured in the required de- 
gree; this area will be in exact pro- 
portion to the quantity of manure on 
hand, and this again will be as exactly 
proportionate to the number of human 
ings living within that region. No- 
thing shows so forcibly as this simple 
consideration the imperfection of the 
Chinese systom of manuring, which is 
jointed at by learned enthusiasts in 
iarope as the apex of accomplishment 
in the agricaltural arts. No improve- 











ments can be expected to come by the | there 


initiative of the Chinese. ‘The inbabi- 
tants even of these desolate valleys are 
in possession of a fow cattle for plough- 
ing. Yet, -with the evidence daily be- 
fore their eyes showing how well cattle 


rive, and to what inexhaustible 
Souree of manure, and therefore of 
graiv, the luxurious pasture might be 
converted if more cattle were kept, 
this otherwise so practical and ma- 
terialistic people did never grasp the 
idea of substituting animals for the 
lack of human beings. In the Fansui 
valley alone, tens of thousands of cattle 
might be kept with little care. 

‘The principal direction in which the 
agriculture of the Chinese needs im- 
provement is thus clearly indicated. If 
more. effective methods of cultivatiug 
the soil, and chiefly such as tend to 
improve the proportion of the area of 
enltivated ground to the number of it 
habitants, are not introduced iu China, 
it-will take half a century before the 
devastated districts shall have regained 
their former prodactive power. On the 
other hand, the introduction of methods 
similar to those applied in Europe, and 
first of all, the creating another source 
of manure, would be attended with 
great benefits—to the native, who would 
be enabled to accumulate wealth more 
rapidly; to the government, which 
would have its revenue increased with- 
out waiting for the restoration of the 
former number of population; to the 
foreign merchant, who will profit by 
overy incrense in the productive power 
and wealth of the country he deals 
with. It is my humble opinion, that 
incalculable benefit might be conferred 
upon China by establishing industrial 
missions, where the inhabitants would 
be converted by practical men to im- 
provements in agriculture and industrial 
pursuits. The material and intellectual 
welfare to which such a community of 
converts might be raised would per- 
haps prepare them better for receiving 
finally, and understanding, the Chris- 
tian doctrines, than if the Bible is put 
at once into their hands and they are 
left otherwise in their abject state. 
Christian communities in China might 
then be raised to a standard above the 
general level, and actually ascend the 
first step on the ladder to. Western 
civilization, while it is difficult for an 
unbiassed observer to discover now any 
difference in bearing or mavners or 
mode of thinking between the Christian 
and the heathen Chinese. No prosely- 
tism can be soefficient, with an eminent- 
ly materialistic people, as the example 
set by converts accomplished in those 
arts which, while raising the material 
welfare, stimulate intellectual develop- 
ment and improve the habits of life as 
regards order and cleanliness. 

e salubrious climate, the fertility 
of the soil, the fine pastare, the wood- 
lands covering the hills, the fact that 
there are only a few inhabitants, and 
that no others than such as are deter- 
mined to work and not rig to 
opium are ually swelling their 
Samos, and what nob of to least 
importance, the extraordinarily cheap 
price at which the soil can be par- 
chased, render the Fansni valley an 
exquisite place for attempting the ex- 
periment of industrial missions. 

T hope you will grant indulgence for 

general considerations, to which 
Thave allowed myself to be carried 
away, from the simple statement of my 
observations. Little remains to be 











added ‘as regards the Fansui valley. 
‘The hills on both sides consist of shists, 





limestones and snadstones of probably 
Silarinu age, and other sandstones 
slightly more recent iu origin. They 
are arranged in nearly parallel zones, 
in which I recognized the continuation 
of those which Thad formerly come 
across farther west, in descending the 
Shun-ngan river, and farther east, in 
the vicinity of Hangcbau. I left the 
Fansui valley by a pass west of the 
monastery on the southern foot of the 
‘Tien-mu-shan. In this delightful spot 
the tourist from Shanghai can procare 
himself, without much inconvenience, 
the enjoyment of some magnificent 
scenery. One of its summits marks 
the boundary between Chekiang, Ngan- 
hwei and Kiangsn. 





7. General Remarks on the Province 

of Chekiang. 

Before proceeding to the province of 
Ngan-hwui, I will recapitulate in a few 
words some of the general features of 
Chekiang. 

With the exception of a small portion 
of the great plain that extends from 
Kiangsu into Chekiang, and in which 
are situated the fxmous departmental 
cities of Hu-chau, Kiahing, Hang-chau, 
Shawhing, and Ningpo, the province is 
hillp throughout. ‘The axial range of the 
Nanshan runs through the centre of it, 
from southwest to northwest, and divides 
the province into a northern’ portion the 
greater part of which is drained by the 
‘Tsientang river, and a southern portion 
which is chiefly occupied by the Ta-chi 
basin. Enclosed bétween the mountain 
ranges are some fine valleys with broad 
alluvial bottomland. Such are the valleys 
of the lower ‘Tsien-tang-kiang, extending 
from Hangchau upwards about sixty 
miles, the Lanki valley, which is the 
largest of all, the valley of Sin-chang-hien 
and Shing-hien. These are, besides some 
minor ones, all the valleys of note on the 
north side of the axial chain. On the 
south side I known from personal ob- 
servation only the exquisitely beautiful 
valley of Tien-tai-hien, from’ which the 
steep granite walls of the great moun- 
tain mass of the Tien-tai-shan rise ab- 
ruptly ; but there are probably others in 
the basin of the Ta-chiriver. These 
valleys, which have probably an_aggre- 
gate area of about 2000 square miles, are 
even now quite populous, but were much 
more so bette ie Taiping rebellion. 
‘They are capable of great productivity, 
chiefly ‘where the soil ean eas fed 

From the hills and valleys of Chekiang 
nearly all those products are obtained 
which I have mentioned in another page 
as being raised in the Nanshan in 
general. Tea is planted on the hills 
everywhere, mostly at altitudes between 
1000 and 2500 feet. None but green 
tea is made, and the skill in preparing 
the leaf appears to be in some districts 
much inferior to what it is in others. 
‘There can be no doubt that the cultiva- 
tion of the ten-sbrub could be extended 
far beyond its present limits; and it is 
highly probable that the manipulations 
in preparing the leaf are, in the greater 
part of the province, capable of improve- 
ment. It appears that care is taken 
only in those regions of Chekiang which 
yield the tea for foreign commerce. The 
most valuable among the products of the 
province issilk. It is raised chiefly in the 
plain which extends along the coast, 
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north of Ningpo, but also in the valley 
of the lower Tsientang and in those of 
its affluents emptying at and_ below 
Tunglu ; and besides, in the lower portion 
of every valley emptying either into the 
plain or directly into the sea. 

‘The province of Chekiang is very poor 
in minerals. When speaking of the Nan- 
shan in general, I mentioned the occur- 
rence of deposits of iron ore of little 
value, which give rise to a small iron 
industry in Chu-chau-fu and Wan-chau-fa 
and are scattered in various localities 
from Ningpo to the province of Fokien. 
Traces of copper ore are met with occa- 
sionally, for instance at the Tien-mu-shan 
and, according to current reports, near 
Ningpo. But they do by no means in- 
dicate, as is generally believed, the 
occurrence of valuable deposits of that 
ore, Chiuese books are said to record 
the existence of certain metals in various 
localities ; but these reports have pro- 
bably no other foundation but the fact 
that occasionally a few specimens of one 
or another kind of ore has been observed. 


I know of two places only where coal 
forms an object of mining. One of them 
is in the district of Kiang-shan, depart- 
ment of Kii-chau. I did not visit the 
place, but believe-that it will not deserve 
much further attention, partly on ac- 
count of its great distance from the sea, 
which would render it almost useless 
even if it were of a good quality, and 
partly because in the latter respect it 
appears to oceupy avery inferior position. 
All the coal I have seen from that place 
consists of a dirty -and very soft semi- 


anthracite possessing thecolourand lustre | 


of plumbago. As these specimens were 
from shipments made to Hangehan for 
domestic use, they exhibited probably a 
fair average. 

the village of Wei-ping on the Shun- 
ngan river, close to the boundary of 
Nganhwei. I saw it in 1869. Immense 
quarries, evidently worked since remote 
times, line there both sides of the river. 
They exhibit very thick layers of black 
shales, which are strongly bituminous and 
impregnated with iron pyrites. ‘Thin 
slabs and lumps of purer coaly matter are 
irregularly distributed through the shales. 
Tn the absence of workable accumuls- 
tions of the genuine material, the shale 
itself passes by the name of coal. It is 
applied in burning lime, from a bitumin- 
ous limestone which is quarried on the 
same hill and occurs partly in layers 
between the shales. A fire of char- 
coal and wood is first made, and the 
heat is then kept up by throwing in 
pieces of the shale. They keep glowing 
for a long time, until the bitumen and 
the sulphuret of iron are burnt, and 
Jeave an ash which is nearly as heavy 
as the original “coal.” I have heard 
a third locality mentioned, in the depart- 
ment of Kin-hwa. ‘The report originates 
probably in the occurrence of the name 
“Mei-shan” or “coal-hill,” which isa 
lively little mart in the Tung-yang dis- 
trict. I found among the inhabitants 
not the slightest knowledge of the 
working of coalmines in present or 
past times; nor does the geology of 
the place make the occurrence of coal 
very probable. ‘There appears indeed to 
be not the slightest prospect, that ever 
any valuable deposit of coal will be 
found in Chekiang. 








‘The second locality is near | 





It is with some hesitation that I un- 
dertake to present an attempt at estima- 
ting the population of the province of 
Chekiang. But it is desirable that we 
should arrive at some correct. figures in 
respect to the statistics of China, and I 
cordially invite contradiction to my state- 
ments, if it tends to correct them. 

If the area of Chekiang is computed 
on the great map of China published in 
Wuchang, we arrive at the following de- 
tailed figures : 

Statute square miles. 
1, Plain north of Tsien-tang river (com- 
prising the department of Kia-hing 
and portions ‘of those of Racha 

jangchau). 2, 

2 saree of the basins of 












8q. m. of which in Nj 

in Chekian, 

4. Plainsouth of Ts 
Porton of Shawing 
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this plain and of all coast rivers 
Setween | Shaw-hing-fu and Ping- 


ryang-hien 

6. Basin of Ta-chi river .. 

7. Area south of the latter. 

8, Area of upper course of some rivers 
flowing into Fo-kien 
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Za, | still have exceeded that of Belgium. 





or about 36,000 square miles, if the 
islands are inclnded. 

‘Those portions of this area comprised 
under the numbers 1 and 4, and having 
an aggregate area of 3,750 square miles, 
are the southern extremity of the plain 
of the lower Yangtse and, like the rest of 
it, densely populated. Although it was 
undoubtedly larger in former time, an 
average of 500 inhabitants to the square 
mile is probably a very high estimate, 
if we include in it.the country and dis- 
trict cities. I add two millions besides, 
for the five departmental cities. It re- 
sults from my previous description of 
Chekiang, that the rest of the province 
is very hilly ; and although it contains 
about 2,000 square miles of tolerably 
well populated broad valley land, this 
is more than counterbalanced by large 
tracts of country which are nearly unin- 
habited. I believe I do not overrate the 
population in putting it down at 100 
to the square mile. 

We have then : 


Inhabitants. 
3,750 square silos ab 500 inhabitants 


1,875,000 










, Shau-hing, ‘Ni 
If we add for the ie lati 
‘on the coast gud ee 


‘We get at « total of. 
inhabitants, or 225 to a square mile. 

It is my opinion that these figures are 
too high, and that an actual census 
would show no more than five or six 
millions. To quote only one instance. 
The basin of the Fan-sui river covers 
about 1,200 square miles. At the above 
rate for the hilly districts, of 100 toa 
square mile, it should contain 1,200,000 
inhabitants. But in attempting to com- 
pute their actual number on the basis of 
personal observation, I got to consider 
30,000 inhabitants as the highest limit 
within the range of probability. 

Dr. Williams puts the area of Che- 
Kiang at 39,150 square miles, and the 
number of inhabitants, according to the 
census of 1812, at "26,000,000; this 





500] mind that Belgium 


gives an average of 671 inhabitants to a 
sqtiare mile. ‘The discrepancy between 
this statement and my own is due, in 
part, to the destruction of life by the 
‘Taiping rebels. But it should teach us 
at the same time to accept with distrust 
statistical figures made up by the Chi- 
nese Government. The number of 671 
inhabitants to the square mile exceeds 
by more than one-half the density of 
population of Belgium, the most thickly 
settled country of Europe, and nearly 
four times the average density of popu- 
lation of France. ‘These proportions 
appear quite unnatural, if it is borne in 

is eminently an 
agricultural, manufacturing and mining 
country, while “Chekiang, with the 
exception of oneninth of its area, 
which undoubtedly was formerly among 
the most densely inhabited “portions 
of the globe, is covered with hills 
interspersed by a few valleys. Whoever 
has travelled through the province must 
consider the number given by the so- 
called census as perfectly absurd. If 
the number of twenty-six millions is 
reduced to one-half, or thirteen millions, 
the average density of population would 
t 
is not probable that it ever has been up 
to so favourable a proportion in the most 
flourishing times, 

It should, however, be remarked, that 
there is no other province of China where 
the figures given by the census appear 
to have been so much exaggerated as in 
the case of Chekiang. Still it is difficult 
to be convinced of their general truth- 
fulness if a gross error has been found 
in one instance. 


8. From the Borders of Nganhwei to 
Wuln on the Yangtse. 

‘The pass which I crossed in going from 
Chekiang into Nganhwei appears to be 
the only convenient passage across the 
boundary range dividing both provinces, 
east of Hwei-chau-fu. Yet it is in little 
uso, because the direction of the trade of 
the regions on either side of the bound- 
ary is down the rivers. The name of the 
pass, Zsien-chiu-kwan, is owing to an old 
fort built on the top of it as a defence 
against the Nganhwei side. It shows 
that at some former time the pass was of 
greater political importance than now. 
Tts altitude is no more than 1,000 fect 
above the level of the sea. The range 
to which it belongs consists here of gra- 
nite. It has a general altitude of about 
9,500 feet, but rises eastward to about 
5,000 feet in the two broad summits of 
the Li-Tienmushan and Tung-Tienmu- 
shan. About sixty miles west, the ex- 
tremely rugged range of the ‘Ta-whang- 
shan rises abruptly to about 6,000 feet 
(according to’ aneroid measurement by 
Mr. Hollingworth), bounded distinctly 
east and west by to Iow aud much used 
passes. Though not the direct continua 
tion of the ‘Tien-mu range, it belongs 
evidently to the same belt of ranges of 
which this forms a portion, and the dis- 
tinctive character of which is their geo- 
logical structure. I crossed this belt now 
between Fansui and Ningkwo-hien, where 
it has a width of fifty miles, and travel- 
Jed formerly in it from King-te-chin in 
Kiangsi, by way of Ki-men-hien to be- 
yond Hwui-chau-fu. The whole belt is 
‘composed of the most ancient system of 





formations taking part in the structure 
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of these regions, and is one of the two 
bands of them which I nientioned in an- 
otber chapter as being parallel to the 
axial raage of the Nanshan on its north- 
western side. The other of these bands 
extends along tlie southern bank of the 
Yangtse, where I know it by own ob- 
servation for nearly two hundred miles, 
from the south-eastern foot of the Lui- 
shan, west of Poyang lake, to near Wu- 
hu. It comprises the, T'a-bwa-shan ranges, 
‘and probably the sacred. Kin-hwa-shan, 
‘nd forms another important feature in 
the geology and geography of southern 
Nganhwei. The Heng-shan in Hunan, 
260 miles south-west of the Lui-shan, is 
probably its continuation. Between these 
two, bands, isenolosed a belt of nearly 
forty ‘miles in width, made up of more 
recent formations, among which are the 
coal-measures. 

‘The parallelism of these three great 
belts is repeated in the large number 
of small mountain chains of which they 
are made up, but not so plainly exhibit- 
ed in the river courses, owing to the cir- 
cumstance that, as we proceed towards 
the Yangtse, branches of the alluvial 
plain accompanying that river encroach 
more and more, and with increasing 
width, upon the hills, extending and ra- 
mifying between them. They give an 
opportunity to the rivers to adopt a 
meandering course. The large ones of 
these are navigable in their lowest course 
by small junks, beginning at some dis- 
tance below the pince where the river 

* eaches its own branch of the Yangtse 
plain. On the King river, which I de- 
scended, a number of shipping-marts, 
distant from each other from ten to fif- 
teen miles, mark the head of junk navi- 
gation as it shifts in the different sea- 
sons, with the rise and fall of the water 
in the Yangtse. Most rivers are navi- 
gable by boats far beyond the highest of 
these marts, but generally not so near 
their head-waters as in Chekiang. 

Another important feature in the 
configuration of the country is the ex- 
istence of a terrace of from 80 to 100 
feet elevation, and undulating surface, 
which intervenes in many places be- 
tween the plain and the hills. It is 
mado up of inclined layers of very 
coarse deposits, varying in composition, 
all of which are cut off at a level on 
the top. This terrace covers a large 
space; if represented on geological 
map it would appear in the shape of 
numerous elongated tongues, dividing 
rivers and rivulets. In the single 
triangle formed by the cities of Ning- 
kwo-hien, Ning-kwo-fa, and King-hien, 
it covers probably several bundred 
square miles, It is an injurious ele- 
ment, economically, ‘xs it produces 
nothing of value and, though overgrown 
with grass and loose shrubbery, is 
almost barren for the practical pur- 
poses of the present inhabitants. The 
valleys immersed in it are, however, 
cf ‘extraordinary fertility. ‘Their 
allavial soil is sharply‘cat off at the 
slopes of the terraces. The formation 

. of which they consist.is what I have 
called the Tatung-strata, from the mart 
of Tatung on the Yangtse, where I 
first observed the terrace and the 
strata of which it is composed. 

The general character of southern 
Ngan-hwei is determined by those fea- 
tures which I have mentioned—namely, 





the division into three great belts, from 
a geological point of view; the geogra- 
phical- subdivision of these’ into ‘very 
numerous small ridges which partake 
in the trend of the. former, from S.W. 
by W. to NE. by E,;.the gradual setting 
in, between these ridges, of branches 
of tho Yangtse plain, which increase in 
extent as we recede from the southern 
boundary of the province and approach 
the Yangtse; the intervening between 
these plains and the hillsof a barren 
terrace. In the southern belt the scene- 
ry is still almost as lovely as in Che- 
Kiang. Tho valleys are narrow, the 
streams clear as crystal, the steepest 
hillsides covered with vegetation. Peo- 
ple are scarce, but hospitable and good- 
natured. The hills are, however, more 
stripped of their wood than in Chekiang, 
owing to the wants of the population 
of the valleys below, to supply which 
recesses in the hills are too remote, 
provided they still contain some. timber 
of value. Bat even the bills adjoining 
populous districts near the Yangtse are 
rich in vegetation, chiefly in shrubbery, 
if compared with those of the northern 
provinces. ‘ 

Nganhwei is known to be among the 
most productive, and tohave been among 
the most populous provinces of China; 
and althongh the Taiping rebellion was 
here attended by at least as great a des- 
traction of life and property as in Che- 
kiang, the productive power of the coun- 
try is still great. Between the sonthera 
boundary and the Yengtse, tea is grown 
thronghont the hills. Foremostin rank 
as regards quantity and quality of teais 
the department of Hwni-chan-fu, the 
trade of which I have mentioned in 
connection with the Tsien-tang basin, 
in which the greater portion of the 
department is situated. The tea mar- 
kets for the rest of the country are 
Tanglin, Tatung and Wahu, to all of 
which the tea is carried down on navi- 
gable rivers. 

‘The exuberant fertility of the soil 
in the lower portions of the province 
is not excelled by anything I have seon 
in temperate climates. No expense has, 
therefore, been spared in protecting the 
low lands by embankments and intro- 
ducing a perfect system of irrigation. 
Both deserve the highest admiration, 
On the King river, I bave walked for 
miles through fields of hemp the stalks 
of which were from eleven to thirteen 
feet high. Cotton, too, is raised in 
largo quantity, and the state of the 
fields promised a rich harvest. 

The fact that these naturally rich 
regions are situated on tho Yangtse, 
and communicate directly by water 
with other regions in which there is a 
surplus of population, render the rate 
at which the country is being resettled 
more rapid than it is in Chekiang. The 
government exhibits a wise liberality 
towards the new settlers, and it is 
astonishing what numbers of them have 
come to southern Nganwhei within 
the last two or three years. The 
traveller has often the greatest diffi- 
culty in making enquiries regarding 
the country or the road to some neigh- 
bouring place. ‘There are instances 
where only the twentieth man one 
meets is an old resident, and it is these 
exclusively who are at all acquainted 
with the country. Most of the new 
men are from Hupé, bat many are 


















natives of Hanan, Honan, northern 
Nganhwei, and even Szechuen and 
‘Kweichan. In the destroyed villages 
they find easily a house that can be 
rendered habitable. Each man or 
family selects an unoccupied piece of 
ground, and starts immediately to 
work. After two years he is put in 
possession of it. But if before that 
time the former owner turns up, the 
squatter is obliged to take other 

‘ound. The favourite places are— 

rstly, the heads of valleys and low 
ravines, which have naturally the pri- 
ority in the use of the water from the 
hills, They get it still perfectly pure,and 
free from decayed organic matter. Tho 
farthest recesses in the basins of rivers 
are therefore quickly regained. to cul- 
tivation. The region next below can 
use only suck water ashas already done 
the service of irrigation on many rice- 
fields above. They rank second in the 
speed of resettling. This is conspicnous 
where a river is accompanied by broad 
bottomland, in its upper course. On 
every rivulet coming down to it the 
waving ricefields prove the reviving of 
cultivation, while the fine alluvial land, 
notwithstanding its inviting appearance, 
has not been touched by the plough 
since the rebellion. First in demand, 
however, is the broad alluvial land in 
the lower courses of the rivers; that 
chiefly which is enclosed by embauk- 
ments, Horo the restoration proceeds 
at the quickest rate. 

I have it from the mouth of officials, 
that the ground is given to the settlers 
free of expense, and directly by the 
government. But the settlers were 
uuanimons in naming a price, varying 
from 800 to 4,000 cash por mor, hid 
they pay to the “punti-jin,” that is, the 
original inhabitauts. “Tt appears that 
it is tacitly convened to consider the 
survivors in each village as the lawfal 
heirs of the abandoned fields, and to 
hold them entitled to an indemnity, 
perhaps because many a village was 
indeed inbabited by a singlo family or 
clan. The settlers agreed equally in 
the statement, that they pay nothing 
whatever to the mandarins, and that 
they enjoy great liberty, such as they 
were not accustomed to in their native 
province. 

It seems indeed that the Chinese 
government acts with great wisdom in 
this matter of surpassing economical 
importance for the welfare of the Em- 
pire, and the question may appear 
jastified, whether this wisdom is not 
‘an heirloom from former generations, 
and the present methods applied for 
resettling devastated regions only a 
repetition of those applied in many 
former instances of similar nature that 
have or may have bappened in the his- 
tory of China. Ifono considers the state 
of atter depopulation of the provinces 
infested by the Taiping rebels, and com- 
pares with it the records of the devas- 
tation of the same provinces committed 
repeatedly in ages gone by—such as 
took place, for instance, on the acces- 
sion of the present dynasty—it is 
scarcely too much to suppose, that the 
previous instances of devastation were 
as sweeping as the last has been, and 
that the process of resettling ransacked 
regions from other provinces, chiefly 
from those north of the Yangtse, which 











are since ages united under one rule, 
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and did not undergo such protracted 
straggles on the change of dynasties, 
has been repeatedly applied within the 
long range of the history of China. 

If this supposition should prove cor- 
rect, it would explain, better than any 
other cause that may be suggested, the 
wonderfal amalgamation into one 
homogeneous whole of the various 
elements that must in former ages have 
been distributed through the vast area 
of the Chinese Empire, not only as 
regards the language, but also in re- 
spect to manners and customs, religion, 
and physical type. Itis a fasion of 
this kind which is performing itself 
under our eyes in the southern part of 
Neganbwei. ‘The immigrants speak seve- 
ral varieties of mandarin dialect, all 
of which differ from the native dialect 
of the province in which they go, and 
one can witness daily the most Iudi- 
crous instances of linguistic confusion 
and misunderstanding. In a few 





decades, the fusion of these various 
dialects into one will be completed, 
and the new language will probably be 
a nearer approach to the northern 
mandarin dialect than that which 
is now spoken in Nganbwei. The 
same consideration would apply with 
equal force to the physical type, to 
superstitions and customs, and, perhaps 
to the form of religion, if similar differ- 
ences did prevail in these respects as 
they do exist with regard to the lan- 
guage. There can be no doubt that 
wide and well marked distinctions in 
all these respects have existed in the 
early days, when, in the northwestern 
corner of the present Empire, the Chi- 
nese, as a distinct nation, got into power 
under the Tsin dynasty. But if south- 
ern China, and in particular the hilly 
regions of the Nanshan, which are 
divided up in many distinct basins 
having even at the present day very 
limited communication with each other, 





was originally inhabited by ever so 
many tribes, differing among each other 
in type and manners and language, and 
distinct from the present Chinese, the 
conquering of those parts by hordes or 
armies from the North, their forcible 
depopalation, and the copious influx of 
immigrants from the North, would, if 
ofter repeated, have been sufficiently 
powerfal processes for gradually spread- 
ing over the whole Empire that peculiar 
type of the human family which we 
Know as the modern Chinese. 

I will now conclude these remarks 
on southern Nganbwei, reserving some 
words in respect to the mineral re- 
sources of the country for my next 
letter, when I shall be enabled to treat 
the matter conjointly with the same 
subject as regards the neighbouring 
region of Nanking and Chinkiang. 


F. yon Ricaruoren. 
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